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OVER THE 


“ N a hollow on the sea- 

ward side of the Santa 

Lucia mountains, 

about sixty miles 

south of old Mon- 

terey, is such a com- 

munity as one reads 

about, but seldom 

sees. Should you be 

dropped there from 

the sky, and told 

that there is no wa- 

ter exit, you would resign yourself to wait 
for a gigantic feat of engineering, or an 
improved flying machine. But if you 
gazed long enough at the impassable 
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SANTA LUCIA. 


looking mountains to the east, your 
hopes might sight some means of rescue 
nearer than the millennium. Not that 
the mountains grow less formidable on 
close inspection—it is the habit of moun- 
tains to do otherwise; but you might by 
chance see a far-off mule with its rider 
tacking and veering down the ridge, and 
taking in general a course like a tele- 
scoped letter S continued indefinitely. 
Then, well for you if you are a good 
equestrian, tough of fiber, and bold of 
heart, for your exit is assured. 

It was in August, 1891, that I bade 
farewell to civilization, and set my face 
southwestward, with this place as an 
objective point. About noon we entered 
Monterey County. Frémont’s Peak 
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THEY WOULD STAND WITHOUT HOLDING. 


loomed in sight on the left, and the 
names of the stations, such as Pajaro 
(Pa-ha-rd6) and Soledad, reminded the 
passenger that he was on ground that 
had belonged to an earlier civilization 
than ours. 

As we came farther south it grew 
hotter, and dryer, and dustier, and flat- 
ter. Trees became scarce, and the few 
that remained to illustrate the survival 
of the fittest had set their branches 


LA CASA DE HIDALGO. 


southward as if fleeing before the wind. 
Great wheat-fields spread out to right 
and Jeft. The blue line of the Gabilan 
Mountains on the left, and a straggling 
line of gray willows skirting some small 
stream on the right, gave a needed re- 
lief of color to the glaring yellow of the 
stubble. 

The passengers became fewer, and 
those who boarded the train were of a 
different type. The heat was intense, 

and the portly Spanish 
don took off his wide 
straw hat, and mopped 
and fanned with plebe- 
ian vigor. I could not 
help thinking these 
Spaniards a more social 
and happy race than our- 
selves. They took even 
the heat as a joke, and 
without descending to 
the loud or familiar, had 
soon established an easy 
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good-fellowship in the car, which includ- 
ed in its embrace the few Americans 
among them. After the English, the 
Americans are certainly the least gre- 
garious of human animals. 

About half-past two p. M. we reached 
Kings City, adry and dusty but thriv- 
ing town. Here we left the train for 
the stage. But let no vision of a long, 
high-topped coach, with hurricane deck, 
and six, or at least four, prancing and 
restive horses, arise in your mind’s eye, 
as it did in mine, until I faced and 
climbed into the stern real- 
ity. On the contrary, ima- 
gine, a little, old, dried-up, 
two-seated, shabbily-covered 
vehicle, drawn by two horses 
that looked as though they 
would stand without holding —~' 
until they died from inani- Pos : 
tion, and you will be near Oo 
the facts. 

After driving westward for 
ten more flat, hot, and dusty miles we 
began to ascend a mountain, in the 
shadow of which it grew much cooler. 
This was a comparatively insignificant 
out-lying guard of the Santa Lucia 
Range, covered with scrub live-oak and 
chemisal brush. 

After four o’clock we encountered 
many dirty-faced urchins with bare and 
dusty feet and gleaming tin pails, “just 
let loose from school,” and occasionally 
we had a view of the homely and some- 
times squalid interior of some redwood 
shanty, with the mother and half-a-dozen 
small children sitting about the porch- 
less door. 

After coming down the opposite side 
of the mountain we drove through 
groves of large white oaks, with grace- 
ful, drooping branches. 

It was twilight as we neared the little 
sleepy hollow town of Jolon (H6l6n). 
From thence the journey was to be on 
horseback, baggage being carried on 
mules. There is no regular means of 
conveyance at all, and even no mail- 
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service beyond this point, except a bi- 
weekly mail by carrier to the Los Burros 
mines and Pacific Valley, thirty miles to 
the south-westward on the coast. 


BAPTISTE, 


Through a mistake in dates I was 
obliged to wait here three days. One 
would scarcely remain from choice, at 
this season of the year,~ Jolon enjoys 
the reputation of beir~ the ho.test 


place above ground. 
The civilization, however, is of some 
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interest as a study. English, Ameri- 
cans, Danes, Spanish, and Mexicans 
are scattered around. Ordinary social 
distinctions are dropped, and your ves- 
a-vis at table may be anyone, from a 
blacksmith or stage-driver to a retired 
army officer in the person of “mine 
host,” or a Church of England clergy- 
man, of which denomination there was 
a representative during my stay. lf 
the days are disagreeable, the evenings 
almost compensate, and only fail to do 
so on account of their brevity. They 
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he was among them, and though he had 
probably not met one of them before, 
they mixed without a ripple, and the 
talk glided on, or paused, with equal un- 
constraint, as though they were friends 
of every day. One wondered if it was 
the touch of religion and humanity, or 
the effect of the climate. 

When the stage rattled in, even this 
sound was subdued into keeping with 
the scene. There was no hurry, no loud 
or quick tones, as it unloaded its one or 
two passengers and its few mailbags. 


BY THE SPRING. 


are balmy as the tropics; the katydids 
made music, and we sat on the veranda 
in long stretches of easy silence, broken 
occasionally by the jog-trot gait and 
jingling spurs of some passing horse- 


man. Occasionally one stopped and 
asked for the mail, or for tobacco, for 
our hotel is store and postoffice also. 
Two or three Spanish youths loitered 
on the steps, talking in soft broken 
English, or in their own more musical 
language. Our clergyman drifted, as it 
were, from his seat farther back, until 


Even these failed to create any excite- 
ment. 

On Sunday we followed our Episco- 
palian to a tiny chapel among the oaks 
and manzanitas, where we heard the 
service read with simplicity and appre- 
ciation, followed by asimple and sincere 
little discourse on spiritual blindness. 
An after-dinner talk, which glanced 
from Matthew Arnold, Maurice, Kings- 
ley, and Dr. Haweis, to Renan, with 
variations on Besant, the latest fiction, 
apostolic succession, and the Ethical 
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THE SAN ANTONIO MISSION, 


Society, sounded queerly with its back- 
woods setting. 

One evening at dusk —one scarcely 
troubles himself to count in such a 
place —a horseman jingled in, leading 
a saddled horse, and followed by a small 
black mule. He was “ Baptiste,” I was 
told, who had come to take me over the 
mountains on the following day. I 
shook hands with a dark, crippled, mid- 


dle-aged little Spaniard, rather intel 
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ligent and kindly looking, but not speak- 
ing much /zg/es, as he told me. 

Next morning we rose betimes, in- 
tending to start at six; but it was half- 
past six when my baggage was strapped 
on the mule, and we were ready to 
mount. Probably never in his existence 
had that mule known the honor of carry- 
ing fifty pounds of Shakespearian and 
philosophical literature,with the English 
poets thrown in; but he seemed not to 


A CENTURY OLD ADOBE, 
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appreciate it, for he eyed the box sus- 
piciously, and showed a disposition to 
kick when the blind was removed. 

By unusual good fortune a driver of a 
buckboard happened to be going our 
route, and for a consideration was in- 
duced to take me to the foot of the 
mountain ; that is, as far as it is possible 
to goin any kind of conveyance. My 
driver, like my mounted escort, was 
Spanish, or Spanish-Mexican, and spoke 
even less English than the latter. He 
was of a different type, however, being 
stern and stubborn looking, while he of 
the horse was smiling and meek, and 
apparently childlike, though one now 
and then suspected a latent spiritual 
kinship to Bret Harte’s heathen Chinee. 

We had gone ten miles westward, 
when we came upon the ruins of the 
old San Antonio Mission, founded one 
hundred and fifteen years ago, and one 
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of the most picturesque missions in 
California. It stands on a large plain, 
skirted on three sides by mountains. 
Six thousand Indians once belonged to 
this mission, and the remains of their 
adobe dwellings dot the plain in every 
direction. A few gnarled apple and 
pear trees have survived the general 
decay, and seem almost animate with 
their weight of memories. The Amer- 
ican spectator cannot escape the fancy 
that they contemplate him with a sad 
and reproachful look. ‘‘ Where are the 
priests, the Spanish, the Mexicans, the 
Indians?” they seem to demand. Swept 
away,— crowded out of existence,— the 
few that remain pushed into the moun- 
tains, or into the hovels of their old 
towns, degraded in character and phys- 
ique, soured into sullenness, or forced 
into cringing and cunning. Even the 
remains of their civilization are fast 


ALDER CREEK IN AUTUMN. 
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A REDWOCD CANON. 


of 


vanishing, and will soon be a thing 
the past. 

No thought seems to be taken 
prevent the old mission from falling to 
pieces, a neglect one can scarcely regret 
when he contemplates the irredeemable 
badness of some “restored” California 


to 


missions. Occasionally an artist with 
an eye for effective ruins happens along, 
and paints these old sanctuaries. Many 
daubers put them on shells and bits of 


wood, and furnish the bazaar stores of 
California watering places with “ sou- 
venirs of California,” to sell to the gul- 
lible Eastern tourist for fifty cents. But 
the average Californian is a creature of 
the present. He looks forward, and not 
back ; he has no time for reminiscence, 
and is in general a'stranger to the sen- 
timent of reverence for the old and 
traditional. 

An hour before noon we ¢rove up to 
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an adobe house, the home of “ Hidalgo,” 
the driver. Evidently he was a bachelor, 
for there was no sign of women or chil- 
dren. A tall, Apache-like Indian ap- 
peared and cooked /ortz//as, and made 
coffee, which with melons formed the 
meal of the host. I had brought my 
lunch, and while I ate this, and shared 
the melons, Baptiste changed the horses. 

I said there was no evidence of the 


y Sanford Robinson, from 
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there was not the least evidence of a 
road. Another house marked the point 
where horseback travel became a neces- 
sity, but this one was built of redwood 
“shakes,” and its entire surroundings 
seemed thriving and progressive. Its 
owner came up on horseback,—a young 
man, half American and half German, 
and wholly modern and alert. There 
immediately ensued between*him and 


Re od 
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Painting by Mrs. S. H. St. John. 


MUCHACHA MEXICANA, 


presence of women, and I believe the 
Spanish master and the Indian cook 
were the sole occupants of the house. 
But a bucket of half-starved flowefs 
hung from the edge of the porch, in its 
dry and desolate surroundings and rough 
human environment not without its 
suggestion of pathos. There were cats 
and dogs galore ; probably kept to com- 
pensate for the lack of human society. 

We drove five miles farther, though 


my driver a lively quarrel as to the 
ownership of the land and house. The 
former had the good nature of secure 
possession, and flourished in his oppo- 
nent’s face the proof in the shape of a 
legal document. He appealed to meas 
the only competent and disinterested 
party present to read the proof of his 
homestead. With the help of free trans- 
lation by himself and Baptiste, Hidalgo 
was probably more convinced than was 
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pleasant, for he mounted his buckboard 
and drove off in high dudgeon, threat- 
ening divers sorts of summary ven- 
geance. 

We had ridden five miles under a 
burning sun when another adobe ap- 
peared. It was the home of Baptiste’s 
mother, and the last house on this side 
of the mountains. We were glad to 
dismount and rest under the old vine- 
covered porch, while the mother cooked 
the dinner, and one of Baptiste’s boys 
drove up fresh horses from the pasture. 
As these appeared on the gallop Bap- 
tiste stood ready, there was a whzr, and 
one of the animals stood still, having 
learned from experience not to struggle 
against the riata. 

The conservatism of these Spanish 
families is remarkable. Here was this 
house built of adobe, just as the old Cal- 
ifornian homes of one hundred years 
ago were built. The old Mission grape- 
vines knotted and coiled themselves over 
the porch. Chickens and little pigs 
shared the shade with Baptiste’s chil- 


dren, just as other chickens and little 
pigs had shared the shade of other 
adobes with the mzchachitos of a cen- 


turyago. Here was a grown-up brother 
of Baptiste’s, probably twenty-five years 
old, who spoke no English, not having 
been allowed to go to school for fear of 
contracting American habits, and being 
led away from the religion of his fathers. 
When the dinner came there were 
tortillas, and rice, and beans. If the 
ghost of Baptiste’s great-great-grand- 
father could have appeared, he would 
probably have forgotten the airy noth- 
ingness of his present constitution, and 
have fallen to with a natural appetite. 
When we mounted again it was to 
begin the actual ascent of the higher 
ridges of the Santa Lucia. It would 
have been dangerous, and well near im- 
possible, except with horses well trained 
to such climbing. Even the pack mules 
born and bred in these mountains some- 
times lose their footing, and, tumble 
VoL. xx—-40. ° 
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down the cafion sides, when too heavily 
loaded, to the destruction of their own 
lives and the contents of the pack. 
Many times the path lay over immense 
bowlders, where our horses had to 
choose their footing with the utmost 
care. It was necessary to use two 
cinches to hold our saddles in place. 
Sometimes the ascent was actually forty- 
five degrees, and I found it necessary to 
hold on to the front of the saddle to 
prevent falling backward. At times 
the saddle itself would seem almost to 
separate from the horse, as he made a 
steeper pull than usual, and I was fain 
to cling with one hand to his mane. 
Guidance was unnecessary, and an un- 
wise interference with an animal that 
understood its business better than its 
rider did. There were places where the 
path turned in unexpected and acute 
angles, and places so steep in descent 
that I wished that mane grew behind, 
as well as before the saddle. At such 
places my feet were often on a level 
with my horse’s ears, and I seemed to be 
sitting on his neck. 

After the partial ascent of the first 
peak the view was magnificent, but there 
was little time to look backward or side- 
wise, for fear of being dragged off my 
horse by a pine limb, or having my eyes 
scratched out by the chapparal. Nature 
seemed rather indifferent to our admira- 
tion, and perhaps regarded man’s inva- 
sion here in the light of hostility. Even 
my feet were not safe, for the trail some- 
times became an incipient and roofless 
tunnel, from whose narrow sides _pro- 
jected threatening bowlders. Once 
Baptiste turned, and said something 
about “smal camino’’; 1 knew little 
Spanish, but understood this intuitively, 
and answered “ Sz, sezor,” with energy. 

To the right a gigantic system of 
cleavage, extending for many miles, 
cutting through several ranges, and in- 
tetrupted by the intervening cajfions, 
had a raw, new look, as though it had 
occurred too recently for the healing- 
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over process to have begun. But Nat- 
ure hereabouts, whether new or old, 
seemed sternly uncompromising and 
contemptuous of softer beauty. The 
peaks were thrown in rough and fan- 
tastic outlines. Some of them were 
formed of huge, bare bowlders thrown 
loosely on top of one another. The 
whole scene seemed either the rough 
playground or battlefield of some great, 
lawless, and irresponsible powers of 
nature. To the front and left the sky- 
line of the great ridge was outlined by 
large, spear-like pines, some of them 
shaggy from age. Some had entirely 
lost their bodily drapery, and stood forth 
to the sky, white and staring skeletons. 
One of these was especially ghostly,—a 
smooth and silvery white, with gaunt 
arms thrown upward as if in denuncia- 
tion or prophecy. 

On the sides of many of the peaks 
were great stretches and clefts of bare 
reddish land, as though unfinished by 
Nature, or scarred by conflict. Nature 
is almost too absolute, too consciously 
triumphant here, and too fierce. She 
understands you, in an aloof and self- 
contained way, even too well, for she 
knows your secret; but she does not 
regard youas “a man anda brother,” or 
admit you to any confidence. You feel 
alien and shriveled. She is haughty 
and self-sufficient. If you have sinned 
she has no comfort for you, no sym- 
pathy with your frailty. She is some- 
thing of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa,—she is 
the law of Moses. 

Sometimes in the sunless depths of 
a canon the trail would Jead us to some 
gentler retreat, where a cool spring was 
surrounded by bending ferns, and grace- 
ful alders, and clumps of young red- 
woods. Here we would stop to breathe 
our horses, and drink from the spring ; 
and as we watched the loosened leaves 
float down from the alders, soundless, 
and the dusky light in the tops of the 
redwoods, and the notched leaves of the 
fern above the still dark water of the 
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spring, the peace of Nature fell upon 
us, and it was easy to understand how 
baffled and world-troubled spirits of all 
ages, and those too finely strung for the 
world’s discords, have been drawn to 
such places as a refuge. 

It was when emerging from such a 
cafion to the corresponding ridge that 
the ocean first burst upon us. Yet 
hardly the ocean itself, for it was entirely 
overlaid by a soft white haze. We were 
now actually at the top, an elevation of 
five thousand feet, and the descent 
began to be pretty rapid. 

For the rest of the way the trail fol- 
lowed a pine-covered ridge. The caii- 
ons below were dark and green with 
redwoods. As we descended the short 
slopes the ocean was now and again lost 
to view, only to reappear through the 
framework of pines as we went forward 
on the alternating level spurs of the 
ridge. 

The animals seemed to have forgotten 
their weariness, and nowtraveled well 
as we were nearing their home. Finally 
we came to the last descent, a great, 
rugged, gorge-broken series of declivi- 
ties that formed the mountain side. 

Below us lay the blue level of the 
ocean, from which the haze had lifted, 
the white, curving surf-line which was 
shut out by the cliffs directly in front, 
visible many miles on our left, far away 
to Point Gordo. The sun had set, and 
beyond the water lay great bands of rain- 
bow colored mist. The ocean swelled 
and wrinkled in the dusky purple light. 
The unappeased crescendo of its long 
roar first broke far to the north, and was 
then slowly caught up and crashed from 
point to point past me, at last dying 
away to the south in far echoing and un- 
reconciled regret. Then from the nearer 
caves the theme of the dying refrain 
arose again in subdued reverberations 
of unrest, swelled, and went whispering 
through the caves in search of it knew 
not what, then died away again in ac- 
cusing murmurs and low sea mutterings 
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of its infinite discontent,— leaving only 
the vague, heavy undertone of the 
deeper sea. 

But where was /a casa, my destination? 
I asked Baptiste. He pointed toa little 
hollow below a spur of the mountain 
side, where, half-smothered by trees, 
a small house was visible, lodged pre- 
cariously on the mountain side, ready to 
slide to the sea three hundred feet below, 
should he of the seven-league boots give 
it a playful push with his toe. 

I had ridden twenty miles, not to 
speak of the fifteen on the buckboard, 
and in spite of having rested myself by 
sitting my horse in various positions 
not taught by riding masters, I was glad 
to reach the end. 

A continued sojourn here developed 
both advantages and defects. Human 
beings are so few that every character 
is individual and interesting. Nature, 
which was at first too untamed and over- 
powering, seemed to grow more gra- 
cious, although homely familiarity is 
still impossible, and attempts at close 
acquaintance are punished by soleless 
shoes and a humiliating sense of physi- 
cal weakness. 

Still, it is beautiful. Day by day the 
ocean sparkles under the sunbeams ; 
the soft mist floats away up the gorges 
among the tops of the redwoods; the 
quails chatter and call from the cafions ; 
the soft clouds form, and blend, and 
change, in the sky over the blue water ; 
the white surf breaks languidly over the 
distant outlying rocks ; the hawks dip, 
and circle, and pass, in the blue above ; 
and the human heart falls into sympathy 
with this everlasting peace. 

Were F a realist, I would tell of other 
things ; of the ubiquitous /ocalote* 
which is so discouraging to pedestrian 
habits; of the inability to get to the 
top or to the bottom of anything ; of the 
beach, which looks so near and is so far ; 
of small gnats that pursue and bite 
like mosquitos ; of the too close prox- 


* A species of thistle 
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imity of cows and pigs; of a certain 
rooster who practices his newly learned 
crow near my window at § A.M. But I 
prefer watching the dusky shadows 
creep upthe cajions, and the last glimpses 
of sunlight disappear from the ridges 
and die away on the white trunks of the 
sycamore trees; to see the sun himself 
drop behind the ocean, and the long 
bands of gold and purple form above 
his bed, as for canopy; to watch the 
red, and violet, and faint rose, fade from 
the sky, and the moon come up in the 
east. 

As I write, the moon shines full on 
the water. Far out at sea a steamer 
glides past and fades away into the haze, 
leaving a faint black trail behindit. The 
light house glimmers from far San Sim- 
eon. The daylight is scarcely gone, and 
the pines stand black against the sky on 
the ridge above me. An owl calls from 
a tree near by. Just under the moon 
the water glints and shimmers into a 
thousand little silvery wrinkles. Farther 
away, where the swell of the ocean is 
visible, it lies in great satiny bands and 
curves, then fades away into blue and 
shadowy indistinctness, until it is lost in 
the far horizon. 


IT. 


THE community is chiefly Spanish- 
Mexican — a kind of driftwood from the 
wreckage of old California civilization. 
There are seven families, and in all 
about forty-five souls, counting the in- 
fants, a numerous class. Besides these 
there are a few unclassifiable characters, 
loose tag ends of the community, of 
various nationalities. There is a tall, 
loose-jointed old Nova Scotian, who grew 
up among the scenes of Evangeline, and 
at present subsists on Mrs. Alexander’s 
novels. There is a hermit called 
“Rocky,” who lives in a lonely cafion, 
and has serious objections to tramps. 
When one appears he géts his gun, 
points to a mound and cross near by, 
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signifying to the new-comer that there 
lies the last one, and advises him to 
*-™ 

Over the ridge is the log-built home 
of an old German, where at windy times 
you hear all day the lonesome creaking 
of a certain tall redwood leaning against 
another, and catch glimpses through the 
pines of white-caps dancing upon the 
dark blue of the ocean. Here he lives 
by himself in one room, his potatoes and 
onions in a straggling heap in one 
corner, his dog and his flour under the 
bed, and his fine-cut tobacco poured for 
convenience in an open tea box by the 
stove. He himself is a great, stooped 
clown, in dirty blue ducking, his color- 
less hair flying about in loose tags, his 
small, pale blue eyes half-blind and 
glassy with cataract, with a scraggy 
blond beard, and a great grinning mouth 
stretched over large white teeth. He 
is a great reader of stories and of the 
press, although he must put the print 
within an inch of his best eye in order 
to see. Oddly incongruous with him- 
self is his scholarly knowledge of Ger- 
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man. He detects your slightest error, 
and can untwist many a puzzling con- 
struction of Goethe and Schiller. 

Across the cafion from the German 
lie the broad acres of the grand don of 
the community; a proud Castilian, a 
thinker, a philosopher, and a man of 
the world, suave, courteous, and diplo- 
matic. 

Even in this wild isolation there is 
the district school, a little terminal 
capillary in the great circulatory sys- 
tem of education, evidently in vital 
relation with the main currents, for a 
live county superintendent visits it once 
a year with enthusiasm and groans,— 
the enthusiasm for the school, and the 
groans for the trip; for he is a heavy 
man, and not an accomplished horse- 
man. 

There are sixteen children enrolled, 
but where they come from would sadly 
puzzle the raw beholder of these un- 
kempt mountains. If you ask one of 
the children where he lives, he will 
probably answer you, if he can muster 
sufficient English, “O, right down 
there,”” pointing indefinitely down the 
mountain side,— by which he means a 
distance of perhaps three miles, which 
will seem six, if you walk it. 

Most of the children, the few Amer- 
icans included, speak Spanish with va- 
rious degrees of fluency, and a very 
small degree of purity, while the English 
of the Mexican element is in most cases 
very lame and ludicrous. A few speak 
no English at all, and all the children of 
one family find it impossible to express 
themselves without the freedom of both 
languages. They will begin a statement 
in English, and finish it in Spanish, or 
vice versa, sometimes even changing 
from the one to the other several times 
during a sentence. They chatter along 
in this mixture with perfect ease and 
unconsciousness. 

Considering their opportunities the 
Spanish-Mexican children are bright. 
They are quick at writing, language, and 
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mechanical arithmetic, though slower in 
reasoning than Americans. In dispo- 
sition they are restless and quick-tem- 
pered, but for all that they are sensitive, 
affectionate, and appreciative of kind- 
ness ; less helpless than American chil- 
dren, quite as cleanly, and courteous up 
to their lights. 

The limited experience of the children 
of this community is astonishing. None 
of them ever saw a negro, a Chinaman, or 
a circus, or had a picture taken, and very 
few of them ever saw a church or a train. 
Several of them as old as fifteen years 
have never been away from the place, 
and have as much difficulty in imagin- 
ing what a plain is like as did Walter 
Tell in Schiller’s play. One little Amer- 
ican boy of twelve begged his father to 
take him over the mountains to see a 
wagon. 

The homes of these people are very 
primitive. When they wish to build a 
house they fell a redwood tree, split 
some shakes, and hew off a few young 
trees for joists and beams. With these 
they construct a house of from one to 
four rooms, and concoct some tables and 
bedsteads of what is left over. The 
patent furniture of the schoolhouse, in- 
cluding a heavy three-by-four table, 
was packed over on mule-back the forty 
miles from Kings City. Stoves, chairs, 
provisions, and farming implements, are 
now all procured in the same way. 
While the lime kiln was in operation 
these things were brought by the schoo- 
ner which landed at the kiln. The ranch- 
ers had then only to come with their 
mules and burros a few miles to claim 
their property and take it home. The 
kiln is said to have closed on account 
of mismanagement and failure to agree 
among the members of the company. 
It would seem that the mismanagement 
must have been gross to have prevented 
large profits, for it would be impossible 
to find a kiln more fortunately situated 
as to natural advantages. Three deep 
cafions unite, pour their waters together, 
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and break through the rocky cliff into 
the ocean, forming a smooth sand beach 
and natural harbor. Great bowlders of 
calcareous rock of good quality gleam 
on the mountains from cliff and crag. 
When rock was needed the men climbed 
a few yards up the mountain side above 
the kiln, loosened a bowlder with crow- 
bars, and sent it crashing down to where 
it was wanted. Fuel sufficient for years 
to come, and also lumber for barrel 
heads and hoops, is right at hand and 
owned by the company. A large sum 
of money has been sunk at this place. 
There are three large kilns and several 
well-built, substantial houses, besides 
the cottages for the workmen,’ which 
are so thickly strung along on either 
side of the road to the landing that the 
place has the appearance of a little 
town. 

The operation of the kiln was natur- 
ally a great advantag'* to the community. 
Besides the convenience of supplies by 
schooner, the company paid a neighbor- 
hood carrier to bring the mail from 
Jolon, a distance of thirty-five miles, at 
least once a week. Now, there is noth- 
ing certain or regular about its arrival, 
most of the residents receiving little 
mail, and being indifferent about that 
little. It takes two days to go and 
come, and no one thinks of going 
merely for the mail, or seldom for any- 
thing less important than beans or to- 
bacco. Sometimes, by good luck, you 
may get your papers and letters once a 
week for a while; and again it may 
happen to be three, and even four, weeks 
before you hear from the world and its 
vanities. If you are civilized, a general 
reader, and good correspondent, your 
mail will be brought you at such times 
in a fifty-pound flour sack. If the San 
Antone and Nacimiento rivers get up, 
or the snow lies on the ridge, you may 
be cut off for six weeks or two months. 
In the mean time you live on scenery 
and beans. If you are wise, you will 
have Shakespeare, Emerson, and a few 
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of the poets with you,— you could hard- 
ly get novels enough to last. With 
these, and the great ocean in front of you 
with its human changefulness, the 
purple cafions about you with their 
elusive shadows, the birds and gray 
squirrels glancing about on sunny days, 
and the big mountains at your back, 
you can manage to exist, if you are on 
peaceable terms with yourself. 

Nor is your human environment with- 
out interest. The Spanish-Mexicans are 
generous and kind-hearted, and above 
all happy and care-free. No extent of 
poverty seems to depress them. Last 
fall when the rain was so late in coming, 
the ranges had given out, the bones of 
starved cattle littered the hills, and the 
American rancheros wore faces like 
deacons, the Mexicans still carried their 
happy-go-lucky expressions. 

They have, of course, the weaknesses 
of the social temperament. They all 
drink a little, and smoke a good deal. 
Sometimes they fall out with the Amer- 
icans or with each other, but he who 
has the largest supply of tobacco is sure 
to have all his enmities made up dur- 
ing the first time of cut-off connection. 

They are rather improvident, and 
only spasmodically industrious. They 
eat, drink, and are merry, think little of 
tomorrow, and less of next year. If they 
have brown beans and coffee, and flour 
for tortillas, with an occasional pig or 
goat, they are satisfied. If they have 
potatoes, rice, and macaroni in addition, 
they are living in luxury. They care 
little for fruit and vegetables. The 
climate is perfect, and the soil in places 
well adapted to fruit and grapes, but 
they take little interest in trées and 
vines. They lack either the faith or the 
patience to plant and wait for slow re- 
turns. They raise some potatoes and 
beans, a little hay for their horses, and 
wheat for their chickens. The soil on 
the little hollows and slopes is a rich, 
light mold. This they turn up a few 
inches with a dull plow, sow, and scratch 
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down with a home-made rake. What 
the birds and gophers leave does well, 
if it escapes being destroyed by the 
pigs and cattle that get in through care- 
lessly made fences. It is not troubled 
by the goats and burros, which prefer 
thistles and sage brush. 

The women of these families are 
more energetic and provident than the 
men. They often work in the field as 
well as in the house, and they all con- 
sider gardening and milking as exclu- 
sively feminine occupations as dish- 
washing. The washing and mending are 
always neatly done, and the Mexican 
homes are much more cleanly than those 
of Americans of the same grade. 

Morally, these people are no worse 
and no better than American back- 
woodsmen anywhere without the re- 
straint of education and public opinion. 
I doubt whether to credit their race 
type with quite the degree of frankness 
that is characteristic ofthe Anglo-Saxon, 
but of the cruelty often attributed to 
them I saw no evidence. 

Their religion is, of course, Roman 
Catholic. You will find cheap prints of 
the Virgin in their bedrooms, and gen- 
erally a tiny crucifix by the rude little 
crib of the youngest child. They try 
to get “ out,”— that is, over the mount- 
ains, to have their babies christened by 
a priest, and some of the older children 
have been baptized where their parents 
were married, in the old San Antone 
Mission, now falling to decay. 

Family affectionamong them is strong, 
and a new baby seems always to be wel- 
come. Children learn to work and 
become helpful early. Girls of thirteen 
often do most of the housework for a 
large family, and it is not uncommon 
to see a muchacho of five or six sent 
alone on horseback to a neighbor sev- 
eral miles distant. In fact, the boys 
learn to ride as soon as they can walk 
and talk, and as soon as they can throw 
a riata they are seen practicing on the 
oats and calves about. To ride well, 
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to dance well, to throw the lasso with 
dexterity, and incidentally to speak a 
little English, is the ambition of all 
Mexican boys, and one they seldom fail 
to realize. If the ability to play the 
accordeon or strum a guitar is added, it 
is as the finishing touch of an already 
satisfactory education. The power to 
make love gracefully goes without say- 
ing, as it is a faculty born with them. 
A raw young vaquero in sombrero and 
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overalls will often astonish you with a 
compliment and bow that would do 
credit to one of McAllister’s four hun- 
dred. They fall in love easily, get 
broken hearts, go careening over the 
country on a pet mustang at fifty miles 
a day, break a few broncos, participate 
in a rodeo, attend a fandango, smile into 
another pair of eyes, and are well again. 

Sometimes, of course, they are jeal- 


ous, and there is the glitter of knives 
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and a more serious denouement, but this 
happens’generally only under the influ- 
ence of liquor and in cities where there 
is no room for wild rides and spacious 
atmosphere. 

The air of romance which we associate 
with the Spanish-Mexicans is not a crea- 
tion of fiction. They have the artistic, 
impressionable temperament of the 
Latin races, are warmer blooded than 
we Anglo-Saxons, more restless, loving 
the extremes of indolence and wild ex- 
ercise, hating above all things care and 
routine. 

There is often a kind of brigandish 
dash and grace in the pose of some 
grizzled, bepatched, middle-aged Mex- 
ican, that reminds you of pictures of 
Italian bandits; and indeed, you feel, 
while in this community, that you are 
living in an unreal world, where the 
people are pictures, vanishing views of 
a life foreign and alien to ours. 

There is a certain pathos their 
situation. They are poor, and most of 
them are growing poorer. They will 
tell you that before the Americanos came 
the grass on the open spaces of the 
mountains reached their horses’ necks, 
the cattle were always fat, and they 
themselves had plenty of money and 
good clothes, and ate their melons and 
tamales in the shade without a care, and 
never did a stroke of work out of the 
saddle. The Americans came in, took 
advantage of their ignorance of land 
laws, overstocked the remaining govern- 
ment land, which had been used in 
common, crowded them into narrower 
quarters, sold them brass jewelry for 
gold, and cheated them generally. It 
is not strange that they have a feeling of 
bitterness toward us. 

With the help of the school, and the 
experience of work among Americans 
in the towns and valleys of Monterey, 
the younger generation are becoming 
Americanized, and learning the adapta- 
bility of the modern Californian ; but 
the old folks stay on the ranch, and eat 
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beans and tortillas, and have as little 
variety in their social life as in their 
diet. 

They have no general community life 
whatever. There is sometimes a picnic, 
sometimes a fandango, when Mexican 
friends come from places twenty-five 
miles distant, where a good deal of 
whisky is drunk, and many hot tamales 
eaten, and where the dorrego (or sheep 
dance) and other fantastic steps alter- 
nate with the modern waltz and quad- 
rille until broad daylight in the morning. 
Sometimes two or three beeves are 
killed, and the guests invited to stay fora 
second, and sometimes fora third night. 
But these protracted fandangos are 
now very rare. The people are too poor 
to have them. I was for a while a spec- 
tator of one that lasted one night. All! 
ages fromtwelvetosixty wereonthe floor, 
and all danced with enthusiasm. It was 
very merry, a trifle free and easy, and 
a bit noisy ; but with the exception of 
their peculiar dances and the uncon- 
cealed drinking, there was little that 


might not have occurred at a middle 
class society party. 
Looked at from the outside, the lives 


of these people seem very barren. But 
I remember a little grave on a hillside 
where the white carnations are overrun 
with wild buttercups and baby-blue-eyes, 
and recall a Mexican mother by the little 
cross ; and I reflect that they have the 
experiences which make up life every- 
where,— friendships, jealousies, love af- 
fairs, dissipations, broken hearts, mar- 
riage, and the mystery of life and death. 

Most of these Mexicans lived formerly 
near old Monterey, or nearer the center 
of Monterey County, but have gradually 
removed to these scarcely accessible 
wilds, where another westward move 
would be into the ocean. Twenty years 
ago there was but one family here, a 
Mexican nucleus. Then a few years 
later came a large American family of 
the Joseph Smith branch of Mormons. 
Two daughters of the family, marrying 
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stray Americans who found their way 
hither, increased the community by addi- 
tions of numerous children. Later, sev- 
eral Spanish-Mexican families arrived. 
The place still looks so wild that it seems 
as though it might have been settled last 
year, but the ranchers tell you that it 
looked very different when they came. 
The whole mountain side was covered 
with an impenetrable tangle of under- 
brush, and the slopes and ridges with 
forests of pines. They are still fighting 
the former with fire and grub-hoe, and 
the latter with axes, with as yet no ap- 
pearance of brilliant success. The trails 
near the beach when neglected for a year 
become impassable and almost undis- 
coverable, so rapidly does the under- 
brush grow. 

As late as eight years ago deer were 
as tame and almost as numerous as the 
cattle. It was nothing unusual to see 
them in herds of fifteen, and to see forty 
or fifty in the course of a day’s ride. 
They were frequently seen about the 
barns eating scattered hay with the cat- 
tle, and a few became quite gentle. But 
their indiscriminate slaughter, and the 
sale of their flesh at prohibited seasons 
under the name of beef, has greatly 
thinned them. Even yet, however, you 
can seldom ride over the mountains 
without seeing several, and they often 
stand and look at you, or go on grazing, 
apparently without fear. 

Other wild animals have disappeared 
correspondingly. Cats, 
foxes, and coyotes are 
still plentiful, but the 
California lion is now: 
rarely seen. Six and 
eight years ago both 
bears and lions prowled 
about the houses of the 
settlers, preying upon 
their goats and pigs. 

Several of the Mexicans 
show skins of lions 
which they killed with 
their knives, to prevent 
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their dogs getting the worst of an im- 
promptu fight. On one occasion an old 
Mexican found himself armed only with 
a riata when his dogs had chased a lion 
up a tree. He stopped, lifted off his 
serape, took a look at the animal, and 
proceeded to lasso it. Catlike, the creat- 
ure watched as the lasso circled about 
the thrower’s head. Ina flash the thong 
had whizzed through the air to its aim. 
The lion jumped, luckily on the off side 
of the limb, and hung itself. 

The dexterity of the Mexican and 
Spanish in the use of the riata is equaled 
only by their originality in its applica- 
tion. Near an old adobe home on the 


inland side of these mountains is a great 
rocky mesa,a kind of cleavage some hun- 
dred feet high, covered on top with mes- 
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of the family were coming on horseback 
from acattle hunt, and going toward the 
cliff from the upper side, when the dogs 
from the house started a lion which had 
been skulking in a ditch near by. The 
animal made for the cliff, ran directly up 
its rugged perpendicular sides, and left 
the dogs howling below. The men gal- 
loped up to the edge of the cliff, swung 
their riatas, and drew dog after dog to 
the top. As each one came up it stag- 
gered about for a few seconds, and then 
was off with a howl on the track of the 
lion, which an hour later was shot and 
carried home. 

New as this region apparently is, it 
has at one time been far more thickly 
inhabited than at present. The soil of 
the high slopes next the ocean is full of 
the remains of abalone and mussel shells 
carried there by Indian settlements, and 
flint knives and arrow heads are found in 
abundance. Certain caves in the mount- 
ains show traces which prove that the 
Indians have been scattered all the way 
from the San Antonio Mission to the 
coast. Onein particular, a kind of level 
excavation in a ledge of sandstone, which 
is so large that several dozen horses take 
refuge under it in stormy weather, shows 
the smoke-stains from their fires, and cu- 
rious little excavations apparently used 
as receptacles for water or food. 

Although these mountains seem so 
undeveloped, the immediate community 
of which I write can hardly expand to 
any great extent. To the north and the 
south the range is owned by a few large 
ranchers, the lime kiln company own 
the most and best near by, and the rich 
flats and foothills of the eastern slope 
comprise one large grant owned by a 
company in San Francisco. In between 
these ranches is a good deal of scattered 
government land, good in spots, but the 
good spots are not large enough to pay 
to file on them for stock ranching pur- 
poses. 

There has been an immense deal of 
money made in these mountains, but 
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cattle raising has seen its best days, 
even on the largerranches. The ranges 
have of late years been constantly 
overstocked, and the feed has greatly 
decreased in quantity. If one has a 
large ranch, stays on it, looks after his 
cattle, and manages well, he can still 
make money, but he cannot make it in 
the indolent fashion of former days, 
when great tracts of government land 
were free grazing range, and cattle 
owners were far between. 

If these mountains are ever more 
thickly settled than at present, it will 
become possible only through a change 
of occupation to fruit and vine culture, 
and this in turn waits a nearer railroad, 
of which there is no prospect unless the 
Los Burros mines to the south, or the 
recently discovered coal ledge twenty 
miles tothe north,should develop beyond 
expectation, in which case connection 
might be made coastwise. 

So far as soil and climate are con- 
cerned there is no reason why fruit and 
grapes cannot be raised here as well as 
in the Santa Cruz mountains. Already 
near the town of Jolon I saw a settler 
clearing out the chaparral to plant a 
prune orchard, and farther west in the 
mountains, up the cafion of the Naci- 
miento, an enterprising city man has 
found a rich school section, on which he 
is beginning a walnut grove. 

But a railroad is not likely to pierce 
the Santa Lucia direct for several cen- 
turies. A better hope for the Rockland 
community is through water connection, 
which they themselves might make pos 
sible could they be made to understand 
the advantages of co-operation. Should 
they all turn to fruit culture, establish 
a cannery, a wine-press, and drying 
facilities, still reserving their more 
mountainous range for live stock, in a 
few years they could easily induce 
schooners to land regularly, and ship 
their produce. But the average back- 
woodsman, whether American or Mex- 
ican, does not spend his days seeing or 
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hearing or practicing some new thing. 
[gnorance is notoriously afraid of co- 
operation; and sometimes for good, 
sometimes for bad, stockraising is par- 
ticularly immobile as a department of 
labor, or of capital, as one may choose 
to regard it. Considering these things, 
it is altogether probable that the com- 
munity will remain preserved, fossil- 
wise, in the sediment of its present pecu- 
liarities for some time to come. 


ITT. 


After spending several months in 
this place I one day made ready to re- 
turn to civilization. My baggage was 
strapped on a mule, and over the blue 
mountains and down the rocky trails we 
went, with magnificent sweeps of hori- 
zon and glorious atmosphere,— my dark 
chaperone, our young vaquero, and my- 
self. Twenty miles over the mountains, 
and we dropped, as it were, from the 


sky into the meadow below, and were at 
the home of Anselmo, a_ century-old 
adobe. 

The next day we laid over. As I 
remember it the day is a vision of alter- 
nating wild rides and lazy dreams under 
big oaks — of silver glimpses of salmon 
in clear streams, alder-shadowed and 
sun-flecked,— of mad gallops over brush 
and ditch after bands of sleek horses 
and runaway cows,—of an April sun 
mistily aslant over sandstone cliffs, 
crowned atop with the spotted stalks of 
the mescal,— of acres of odorous blue 
lupin, filled with the hum of bees,— of 
a rest in this by the side of a panting 
horse, — of an odorous dusk, and a dash 
home in the starlit night. 

The next morning it rained —a soft 
April rain, a mere caress for the flowers. 
The grass was gray with it, and the air 
was like velvet. Again we mounted and 
were off, with fresh horses and pack 
mule. The road was soon good — level 
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for miles. We longed for a gallop, but 
our mule was “bronco,” and refused to 
lead well. We soon devised a plan. My 
chaperone and I rode behind, shouting 
and brandishing our shawls. Off he 
went on a gallop, we following like mad 
through field andacross creek for several 
miles, until the San Antonio Mission 
appeared. 

Here we dismounted and gathered 
apple blossoms from a scraggy survivor 
of the old Mission orchard, and made 
bouquets of the fragrant Castilian roses, 
hanging deep colored and dewy by the 
old walks and tumble-down walls. An 
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earthy and antiquated smell pervades the 
old building. We groped through the 
dark corridors and stumbled over broken 
tiles. Half the roof has fallen in, and 
lies piled up on the floor of the audience 
room. A walk through the long arches, 
a look at the graves, and soon we mount- 
ed and were off again through the dewy 
air for Jolon ; and the last picture I have 
connected with my stay in the Santa 
Lucia isa scared pack mule a-gallop with 
a shaking pack of valises, boxes of books, 
and bristling umbrellas, ourselves sway- 
ing around curves, and ducking under 
trees in jolly pursuit. 


Mary L. White. 


TO — 


WHEN sleepers wake 

After a night of restless dreams, 
How blessed seems 

The steady, lawful world again. 


So I awake 


From plaguing, restless dreams of things, 
When fortune brings 
An hour’s talk with you again. 
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In the summer-of 1879 it was the 
writer's good fortune to be sent as a 
joint agent of the United States Fish 
Commission and of the United States 
Census Bureau, to make a canvass of the 
fishes and the fisheries of the Pacific 
Coast. At that time very little was on 
record in regard to the fish industries of 
the Coast, and beyond a general knowl- 
edge of the methods and results of the 
salmon fisheries the public could scarce- 
ly be said to have any exact information 
as to the marine industries of California, 
Washington, and Oregon. Our knowl- 
edge of the fishes themselves was at that 
time extremely defective. A great many 
species had been described from speci- 
mens brought in by different surveying 
parties, or by the chance interest of 
travelers. These species had never been 
compared with one another. Very many 
of them were merely nominal ; that is, 
founded upon imperfect, defective, or 
abnormal specimens of the same species, 
or upon no specimens at all; while on 
the other hand very many, even of the 

_common and characteristic food fishes, 
had not yet been known to science. 

In this work I was assisted by Dr. 
Charles H. Gilbert, at that time just 
entering upon his career as a naturalist. 
Our instructions were to find out every- 
thing that could be found out in regard 
to the fishes themselves, to send not less 
than fifty specimens of every obtainable 
species in alcohol to Washington, and 
to enter with equal minuteness into the 
details of the fisheries. We were to give 
as close attention to those counties in 
which there were no fisheries at all, but 
where fisheries were possible, as to those 
in which the interest was already a large 
one. The purposes of the investigation 
were largely historical, as an exact ac- 
count of the conditions prevailing in the 
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different towns along the coast would be. 
useful in future time, as a basis of com- 
parison with the results which might , 
then be achieved. 

After this year’s work in 1880, as the 
basis of my knowledge of the fisheries 
of the State, it was with the greatest 
interest that I took up the recently 
published review of the fisheries of the 
Pacific Coast, issued by the Census Bu- 
reau as the record for the 11th Census, 
the Census of 1890. This report, of 
which I am glad to be able to speak in 
the highest terms, has been compiled 
by Capt. J. W. Collins, of the United 
States Fish Commission, from the re- 
ports sent in by Mr. W. A. Wilcox, sta- 
tistical agent of the Fish Commission, 
and by his assistant, Mr. A. B. Alexan- 
der. 

This paper of Wilcox and Collins is 
not strictly a part of the work of the 
Census Bureau. The attempts of that 
Bureau to make a complete record of 
the fisheries of the country for the year 
1890 became a failure, for reasons which 
I need not discuss here. This is a com- 
pilation of the statistics furnished to 
the Fish Commission chiefly during the 
year 1888-89 by a member of its bureau 
of statistics, and this report the Census 
Bureau has wisely adopted for its own. 

I wish in this paper to make some 
comparisons between the conditions of 
the fisheries along the coast of Califor- 
nia in 1880, and the conditions which 
Mr. Wilcox found nearly ten years later. 
Asthe fishes of this coast have remained 
the same during this period, and will 
remain the same for many centuries, | 
will preface this comparison by a short 
account of the number and distribution 
of the different species. 

’ The total number of species of fishes 
known to exist in the waters of Califor- 
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nia is 420. These may be classified as 
follows, according to their distribution : 

About 158 species may be referred to 
the cold water fauna. These are species 
that live near the shore, and whose prop- 
er home is found north of Point Concep- 
cion, or in the cold current which sweeps 
along our coast, and which renders its 
waters less warm than in corresponding 
regions on the Atlantic side. About 117 
species belong tothe semi-tropical fauna. 
This occurs to the south of Point Con- 
cepcion, and beyond the reach of the 
cold currents of the north. Of course, 
these two categories are not sharply di- 
vided by Point Concepcion, many of the 
northern species are found south of this 
point in deeper water, or among the 
rocks,— some even of the northern spe- 
cies going far down into Mexico. On 
the other hand, many southern species 
find their way northward as far as San 
Francisco. Others of them come north- 
ward in the summer, moving southward 
as winter approaches. Thus many even 
of properly southern species are found 
regularly in the Bay of Monterey. 

Of the 158 species that belong to the 
north of Point Concepcion, we have two 
very distinct categories; the one com- 
prises the Arctic and sub-Arctic fishes, 
like the halibut, the sturgeon, and the 
herring, and several varieties of the 
flounders. With these are a great body 
of peculiarly Californian types, which 
are scarcely or not at all represented in 
other regions, and which evidently had 
their origin upon our own coast. Among 
these, and most conspicuous, are the 
various species of surf fishes, all vivipa- 
rous, which are commonly and wrongly 
known as perch. Scarcely less abundant 
are the various species of rock fishes, 
red, green, and black in color, which go 
by the general name of rock cod. The 
presence of these two types, both vivi- 
parous, together with the peculiar Pa- 
cific Coast type of salmon, may be held 
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The species which belong south of 
Point Concepcion are in most cases 
closely allied to tropical species, and 
have evidently had their origin in migra- 
tions from the south. These are, asa 
rule, not distinctly Californian, but be- 
long to types which are widely diffused 
through the warm waters of the tropics. 
Their relations are with the West Indi- 
an forms, rather than with the other 
fishes of California. 

About one hundred species of deep 
sea fishes have been obtained by the 
Albatross in the depths of the ocean off 
the continental slope of California. 
These creatures are as a rule very soft 
in body, almost black in color, and many 
of them covered with phosphorescent 
spots, by which they can see their way 
in the darkness. They live in the open 
sea, at a depth of two to five miles, and 
their soft bodies at this depth are ren- 
dered firm by the tremendous pressure 
of the surrounding waters. In their na- 
tive haunts the light and heat of the sun 
scarcely penetrate; the darkness is al- 
most absolute, and the temperature of 
the water is at the point of freezing. 
The creatures living at these great 
depths are not, generally speaking, de- 
scended from the shore species of the 
same region ; they constitute groups by 
themselves; and forms very similar are 
found in all parts of the ocean from the 
poles to the equator. 

About thirty-five species inhabit the 
fresh waters of California. These are 
about equally divided between the great 
basin of the Sacramento, and the San 
Joaquin, and the basin of the Colorado. 
Beside the species of trout, most of the 
fresh water fishes come under the head 
of suckers and chubs. 

Of the whole number of fishes found, 
133 of the marine species are properly to 
be called food fishes, occurring more or 
less frequently in the markets, and being 
more or less fit for table use. The oth- 
ers, either on account of small size, ill 
flavor, or tastelessness of flesh, are not 
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used as food ; or else are used only when 
salted or dried by the Chinese, to whose 
soups and chowders nothing seems to 
come amiss. About twenty of the fresh 
water fishes are also food fishes, but 
only seven or eight of these have much 
value as such. 

The distribution of fishes, that is, the 
question of the extent of the area inhab- 
ited by any particular kind, depends on 
a number of different conditions, the 
most important of these being the tem- 
perature of the water. Most fishes are 
extremely sensitive to any change of 
heat or cold. Where, as is sometimes 
the case, the temperature of the water 
changes abruptly at a given point, the 
character of the fishes will be found to 
change equally. A very little cold is 
often sufficient to benumb and paralyze 
a fish of the tropics. I have seen in the 
West Indies, when the water suffers a 
slight chill which brings it down perhaps 
to 80 degrees, the cutlass fish, ordinarily 
very active, lying stupid and inert on 
the surface of the water. On the other 
hand, the fishes of cold regions cannot 
endure any degree of heat to which they 
are not accustomed ; and doubtless the 
fishes in the depths would be suffocated 
by the temperature of the surface water, 
even if their lives were not destroyed by 
the diminution of pressure. 

Another element almost equal in im- 
portance is that of depth. The great 
majority of the marine fishes that we 
know well, or that we recognize as food 
fishes, are shore species, inhabiting 
depths of from one to fifteen fathoms. 
The great variety of oceanic life is found 
within this range, through which the 
light and heat of the sun readily pene- 
trate. As we go lower we find that the 
shore fauna disappears. The greenish 
colored shore fishes give place at fifty 
to one hundred fathoms to other species, 
the prevailing color of which is red. 
The green or gray colors match the col- 
ors of the sand and kelp; the red ones 
harmonize with the red sea-mosses 
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among which the red fishes live. I[n’still 
greater depths, where light and heat 
have disappeared, the prevailing hues 
are violet or black, the color of darkness. 

Of less importance, but still a deter- 
mining quality for very many fishes, is 
the character of the food to be obtained. 
Each species thrives best where those 
creatures on which it naturally feeds are 
most abundant. The herbivorous fishes 
live among the tide-pools, where they 
can feed upon the small sea-weeds ; the 
crab-eating fishes live among the rocks, 
and those which feed upon herrings and 
silver-sides flourish best in the open sea. 

The character of the bottom is also of 
importance. Most of the ffounders, for 
instance, live on a bottom of sand. The 
so-called rock-cod abound about sunken 
rocks and banks; while other species 
are found only where the bottom is soft 
and muddy. I received the other day a 
collection of fishes from the harbor of 
Swatow, in China. By a simple inspec- 
tion of these fishes I was enabled to 
recognize the fact. that the harbor of 
Swatow is not a rock basin, but has a 
bottom of mud, over which flow the 
waters of an estuary. The difference 
between the fishes commonly found at 
Monterey and at Santa Cruz indicates 
clearly the difference in the character 
of the bottom at these two different 
points on the same bay. 

The character of the water is also 
an element of importance. About the 
rocks of La Jolla and Santa Catalina 
the waters are as clear as about a coral 
reef in the tropics. In these clear wa- 
ters are found the same types of fishes 
that would be found about a coral bank. 
The species are not the same as occur 
very far to the south; but the general 
character of the fishes is that of a coral 
region. On the other hand, in the more 
or less muddy waters of the Bay of 
San Francisco, only those species are 
found to whom the cloudy or muddy 
condition of the water is not objection- 
able; and the brilliant coloration of 
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the clear water fishes is totally wanting 
among them. 

As regards their preference in the 
matter of surroundings, the fishes of the 
Coast may again be divided as follows : 
Of the pelagic species, about twenty 
visit the coast of California. These are 
fishes whic. swim freely in the open sea, 
living mostly near the surface, often 
moving for hundreds of miles, and be- 
longing to no one country more than 
another. Of species living about the 
rocks and feeding upon the small ani- 
mals which abound in the sea weeds 
there are fifty species, of which thirty 
belong to the group known as “rock 
cod,” the genus Sedastichthys. All of 
these are food fishes, though not of the 
best quality. One feature concerning 
them which is not generally known is 
that all of them are viviparous. Their 
eggs are laid in immense numbers, but 
they are hatched in the body of the fe- 
male, so that the young are born at the 
length of one fourth to one sixth of an 
inch, and commonly rolled up in a coil, 
only the closest observers being able to 
detect that the egg was hatched before 
being turned loose in the sea. 

Of the kelp fishes there are twenty- 
five species. These are chiefly confined 
to the beds of ‘ze%p which are a special 
characteristic ¥éature of the California 
coast, nothing like it existing on the 
Atlantic. Some of these feed upon sea 
weeds themselves, more upon the mol- 
lusks and crabs which find their homé 
among the marine plants. Like the 
rock fishes, the kelp fishes are usually 
taken by the baited hook from the deck 
of a boat. 

145 species frequent in preference the 
waters with a smooth or sandy bottom ; 
some of these swim near the surface in 
the open water, often entering the bays 
in large shoals; others as the flounder, 
lie on the bottom, and in color are 
scarcely distinguishable from the sand. 

There are ten anadromous species, 
that is, species which ascend the rivers 
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in the spring or fall for the purpose of 
spawning in fresh water, but passing the 
greater part of their lives in the sea. Of 
the anadromous fishes the most impor- 
tant are the species of salmon ; the lar- 
gest in size are the sturgeons. But beside 
these large species several little ones, 
such as the lampreys, have similar hab- 
its. 

Four species are confined chiefly to 
the brackish mouths of streams,—a very 
small proportion, because California has 
very little of estuary water. Finally, 
as above stated, about thirty-five species 
are confined exclusively to the rivers. 

The fisheries of the Coast are as yet 
very little developed. Collins estimates 
that on the seven thousand miles of 
coast of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, the fisheries are about equal to 
those of the five hundred miles of the 
coast of New England. The value of 
the Pacific Coast product was placed at 
$10,000,000 that of New England at 
$15,000,000. In the ten years between 
1880 and 1890, the number of pounds of 
fish caught in California has increased 
from 14,000,000 to 23,000,000. At the 
same time there has been a considerable 
falling off in the fishes of Oregon, and 
a smaller apparent gain in the fisheries 
of Washington. But this change is prob- 
ably due to the fact that most of the 
salmon catch in the Columbia was at- 
tributed to Oregon in 1880, and in 1890 
distributed between Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Comparing in detail our report on the 
fishes of California with the report of 
Wilcox and Collins, I find that between 
1880 and 1890 the number of fishermen 
in California had increased from 3094 to 
4731, an increase a little less than pro- 
portionate to the increase in the number 
of pounds of fish caught. The average 
fisherman in 1880 caught 4660 pounds of 
fish in the year ; while the average fish- 
erman in 1890 caught very nearly 5,000 
pounds. 

A brief comparison of the catch of the 
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different counties may be of interest. 
In 1880 the annual catch of San Diego 
County was estimated at 113,200 pounds 
for the year. At that time San Diego 
was in one of the depressed intervals 
between real estate booms, and her fish- 
ery industries were small. At the time 
of my first visit to San Diego, in 1879, I 
found the fisheries of the county chiefly 
confined to the work of the Chinese 
colony in the city of San Diego. They 
scraped the waters of the bay with fine- 
meshed nets, catching all kinds of fishes, 
large or small, old or young, regardless 
of the laws of the State, which prohib- 
ited the use of fine-mesh nets and the 
sale of small fish. The larger fish were 
peddled about the town of San Diego, 
or sent inland to the fruit ranches ; but 
the great bulk of the catch was soaked 
in brine, salted, and dried, for the purpose 
of shipment to China, or tothe Chinese 
camps along the railroad. Among these 
salted fish were to be found the young 
of every species known to the bay, as 
well as many small fishes,— even fishes 
under two inches in length, species 
never regarded as available for food, or 
as having any value except as food for 
larger fishes. 

At this time I called the attention of 
the people of San Diego to the rapid 
destruction of the fishes of their bay, 
and to the violation of the law on the 
part of the Chinese. A meeting was 
held in one of the warehouses in San 
Diego. I presented to the citizens the 
laws of the State, and their purpose of 
protection of the fishes of the bay. An 
educated Chinaman, apparently a law- 
yer, presented the side of the Chinese 
fishermen. His plea was that just as 
the water came in and out of the bay, 
so that whatever amount might be taken 
out would not lower its level, so the 
fish came in and out of the bay from the 
boundless supply of the ocean, and all 
the fishing that might go on in the bay 
would produce no check in their abun- 
dance. This, of course, was only true of 
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the pelagic or migratory fishes. The 
ordinary fishes which the Chinese caught 
were spawned in the bay and lived their 
whole lives there. A few years of fish- 
ing such as was going on would leave 
the bay devoid of fish life. Energetic 
action was taken by the citizens of San 
Diego, and the chief capitdiist of the 
Chinese colony was put under bonds 
that there should be no more fishing in 
violation of the law: The Chinese fish- 
ermen, however, understood that what 
was called “ Law” was simply the arbi- 
trary will of the agents of the Fish 
Commission who had visited their town. 
I was, in fact, familiarly known to them 
as the “Law,” and when the “ Law” 
had left San Diego, they ventured upon 
illegal fishing again. This was promptly 
stopped by the authorities, and for sev- 
eral months there was virtually no fish- 
ing at all in San Diego Bay. The Chi- 
nese did not care to fish in the bay unless 
they could use fine mesh-nets, and use 
everything they caught. 

On my return to San Diego six months 
later I found it impossible to secure spe- 
cimens of fishes for any purpose: my own 
nets were insufficient for the needed 
collections. After much persuasion I 
succeeded in making an arrangement 
with two Chinese fishermen, whereby, 
on my insuring them from all penalties, 
they agreed to fish for the "!nited States 
Fish Commission. On my last day of 
exploration of the bay I gave my fish- 
ermen the fishes for which I had no use. 
This surplus of the fish they peddled 
about the city. Some of the fish were 
too small to have been caught in a net 
of the legal size, and the city police were 
prompt in noticing this. Just as I was 
leaving San Diego one of my junkmen 
came to me in the hands of a police- 
man. He had been arrested for the ille- 
gal sale of fish, and after being brought 
before the magistrate he had insisted 
upon being carried before the “ Law” 
instead, and so he was brought to where 
I was packing my specimens. I went 
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at once to the magistrate, assumed the 
responsibility for the illegal fishing, had 
the indictment quashed, and Ah Soon 
set free. He went away with a greatly 
increased respect for the authority of 
the “ Law,” for he like the others of his 
race seemed to regard all laws pertaining 
to the fishermen as merely the whim of 
the person having in charge their en- 
forcement. 

Since 1880 the railroad has reached 
San Diego. The city has gone through 
one period of disastrous boom and sev- 
eral years of genuine growth. The Chi- 
nese fisheries have been very greatly 
increased, and extended to the banks 
outside. The annual catch for 1890 was 
estimated by Mr. Wilcox at 1,160,000 
pounds, or ten times the amount taken 
in 1880, 

In 1880 Orange County was still a 
part of Los Angeles County. About 
Westminster and Newport a little fish- 
ing was done, mainly by men employed 
about the wharves. There was near 
Newport Landing a little colony of 
Americans “down on their luck,” try- 
ing to make a living from oil obtained 
from the livers of sharks. About 4,000 
pounds may be given as the annual 
catch of the townships composing Or- 
ange County in 1880, and 4,000 pounds 
is the estimate for 1890. 

The fisheries of Los Angeles County 
amounted in 1880 to about 500,000 
pounds. This consisted chiefly of the 
catch of the fishermen of San Pedro. 
Most of the fishes were taken with gill 
nets over about the Catalina Islands, or 
about the foot of the head known as 
Palos Verdes, which juts into the ocean 
near the harbor of San Pedro.” A con- 
siderable number of fishes, mostly red 
fish and eels, were obtained in the kelp 
by the Chinese, whose main purpose, 
however, was the catching of abalone. 
The fisheries about San Pedro and Santa 
Catalina are extremely rich,— rock fish, 
kelp fish, and pelagic fishes of several 
sorts, all occurring in great abundance. 
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Even yet, however, the wealth of this 
coast has hardly been touched, for the 
product of the fisheries of Los Angeles 
County is estimated at only 900,000 
pounds. 

In Ventura County the coast line 
affords scarcely any shelter for boats. 
The shore is sandy, and the rocky is- 
lands where fishes abound are at a con- 
siderable distance away. There was 
some irregular fishing in 1880, especially 
about Ventura. But with the opening 
of the railroad, enabling fish to be 
brought from other places, even this 
has fallen off, and the estimate of 33,000 
pounds which we gave in 1880 has 
dropped to 1,000 pounds —to the mere 
product of the hook-and-line fishing of 
idlers about the wharf. 

The fisheries of Santa Barbara County 
have fallen off ina similar way. In 1880 
the estimate was 180,000 pounds ; in 1890 
the estimate was 96,000. There is a fair 
opportunity for seining on the sandy 
shores at Santa Barbara, and across the 
channel around the islands the fishing 
is excellent. At certain times of the 
year great numbers of barracuda, flying 
fish, bonito, tunny, yellow tail, and 
blanquillo, are found in the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel. But for some reason this 
rich fishing ground is little worked. I 
should not leave the fisheries of Santa 
Barbara without referring to Captain 
Andrea Larco, the veteran Genoese, and 
one of the best informed and most skill- 
ful fishermen that California has. 

Along the rocky shore of San Luis 
Obispo County there are not many places 
adapted for extensive fisheries, but the 
growth of the inland towns has been 
such that the fishing seems to have been 
stimulated. The amount of the product 
has arisen from 84,000 pounds to 139,000. 

The fisheries of Monterey County are 
necessarily confined to the immediate 
neighborhood of Monterey, the long 
coast line of the southern part of the 
county being without inlets and almost 
without inhabitants, as the high range 
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of the Santa Lucia Mountains rises al- 
most directly from the sea. About 
Monterey there is a great variety of 
fisheries ; kelp fishing, rock fishing, and 
fishing with gill nets, are all profitable. 
There is a considerable colony of Por- 
tuguese fishermen about Monterey, and 
in the same neighborhood a large camp 
of Chinese. Since 1880 a considerable 
bank has been discovered outside of 
Monterey Bay,on which the genuine 
halibut (the same species that is found 
on the coasts of England and New- 
foundland) is takenin abundance. This 
is the only bank on which halibut is 
known to occur south of Cape Flattery. 
No material change has taken place in 
the character of the fishing, except that 
the boats are going into somewhat 
deeper water, and consequently are 
bringing in species not formerly taken. 
The estimate for 1880 was 900,000 
pounds ; for 1890, 1,002,000. 

Across the bay the fisheries of Santa 
Cruz County are somewhat different. 
The sandy coasts of this county abound 


in fish, and they are easily taken in gill 


nets, or even in seines. On the other 
hand, the bay of Santa Cruz is exposed 
to storms, and for a considerable num- 
ber of days in the year the fishermen 
cannot carry on their work with success. 
In spite of the growth of Santa Cruz the 
fisheries of this county have remained 
stationary ; the increase in the fisheries 
of Santa Cruz and Soquel being bal- 
anced by the disappearance of the fish- 
ing camp of Aptos. The estimate of 
1880 was 233,000; for 1890, 235,000. 
The fisheries of the Bay counties have 
greatly increased in the ten years, on 
account of the greater demand arising 
from the growth of San Francisco and 
Oakland. But it is very difficult in form- 
ing an estimate of the fisheries of San 
Francisco to exclude from the enumer- 
ation fishes shipped in from a distance. 
In 1880 fish rarely came into San Fran- 
cisco markets from any place south of 
Monterey. During the winter I now 
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frequently see species taken about the 
Santa Barbara Islands, and even so far 
south as San Pedro. I notice also that 
the character of the fish in the market 
has to some extent slowly changed. 
Many of the common fish that live near 
the shore are becoming almost exter- 
minated; while the fishes of deeper 
waters, especially those living about the 
Farallones, many of which were great 
rarities in 1880, have-now become fairly 
common. To this change in the fish- 
eries of San Francisco we must ascribe 
the fact that many of the species now 
common in the markets were wholly 
unknown to the earlier observers,— for 
example, Doctor Ayres and Doctor 
Gibbons. It is no fault of theirs that 
they failed to find at San Francisco the 
deep water fishes which are now daily 
seen in the markets, but which were 
never taken in the fifties. The esti- 
mate for the Bay counties in 1880 was a 
very little less than 6,000,000 ; for 1890, 
10,975,000 pounds. No attempt has been 
made by Mr. Wilcox to distribute this 
among the counties in which they were 
taken. In my estimate made in 1880 
I ascribed to San Francisco County or 
more exactly to the work of the fisher- 
men living in San Francisco County 
5,500,000 pounds, to Marin County, 470,- 
600, to San Mateo County 25,000, to 
Alameda County 2,000, and to Santa 
Clara County virtually nothing, as its 
whole coast line is a soft marsh, which 
only in two or three places allows the 
bay to be reached. The fisheries are 
still confined chiefly to the coasts of San 
Francisco and Marin counties, a large 
part of the fishing of Marin County 
being done in Tomales Bay. 

For Sonoma County an estimate of 
10,000 pounds was made in 1880; of 
183,000 pounds in 1890. The increase 
was doubtless due mainly to the devel- 
opment of the salmon fisheries along 
the Russian River. 

Along the unbroken and wooded coast 
of Mendocino County there has never 
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been any organized fishing. The esti- 
mate of 3,000 for 1880 is repeated for 
1890. 

In Humboldt County the growth of 
Eureka has caused the rapid develop- 
ment of the fisheries of Humboldt Bay. 
These were estimated at 100,000 in 
1880, and at 1,124,000 pounds in 1890. 
The increase in the salmon fisheries in 
Eel and Mad rivers of course forms 
some part of this. 

In the same way the increase in the 
product of Del Norte County from 3,- 
000 to 734,000 is to be explained. In 
this county are Klamath River and 
Smith River, both salmon streams. 

The salmon fisheries of the Sacra- 
mento are chiefly in the counties of 
Solano and Contra Costa. The esti- 
mate of the fisheries in these counties 
was for 1880, 6,000,000 pounds ; for 1890, 
about 7,000,000. The introduction of a 
number of Eastern fish into California 
has worked some change in the fisheries 
of these counties, and hence deserves 
a moment’s notice. 

The first Eastern fish to be introduced 
into the rivers of California was the 
brown catfish, Ameiurus nebulosus, 
which at once adapted itself to its sur- 
roundings, and has inordinately multi- 
plied in the sluggish waters of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin rivers. This 
is a fairly good food fish, very hardy, and 
probably better than most of the native 
fishes which it is tending to supplant. 
One of these, however, the so-called 
river perch or rock bass of these streams, 
is certainly disappearing as the catfish 
extends its range, and is better both as 
a game and food fish than the catfish is. 
The catfish has been well established 
for about fifteen years. The original 
specimens were brought from the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia. 

Since 1880, whether intentionally or 
not I do not know, another species of 
catfish has been brought in apparently 
from the Potomac River. This new form, 
the Ameturus catus, may be known from 
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the other by its forked tail. As food 
fishes or in other respects, there is little 
choice between the two. 

The European carp is now also well 
established in the Sacramento River, 
where it seems likely to become a pos- 
itive nuisance. Asa food fish it is in- 
ferior to almost everything else on the 
Coast, and hunters complain that it is 
destroying the vallisneria, or so-called 
water celery, on which the canvas-back 
duck feeds, and to which its delicious 
flavor is usually attributed. In any 
event the carp can form no valuable ad- 
dition to the river fishes of California. 
Its value rests on the fact that in ponds 
it grows very rapidly, and will feed on 
almost anything. 

The introduction of the shad, which 
took place some fifteen years ago, has 
been an unqualified success. It is one 
of the very best of food fishes, and it has 
made itself thoroughly at home in the 
rivers of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. It may now be found in the 
markets at all times of the year. It has 
crowded out no other species of fish, and 
there has been nothing but gain from 
its introduction. The same may be said 
of the later introduction of the Eastern 
striped bass. It is not yet as abundant 
as the shad, but large specimens may 
often be seen in the markets, and it is 
destined to become one of the most im- 
portant food fishes of the Pacific Coast, 
as it has so long been of the Atlantic. 

The fish markets of San Francisco 
are as a whole entirely unworthy of the 
city, and unworthy of the rich abundance 
of fish which our Coast affords. It is 
fair to say that nearly one half of the 
fish caught about San Francisco are in 
one way or another wasted, and of course 
the community or the consumer pays 
for whatever of waste there is in the 
methods of the fishermen. If by alittle 
expenditure double the amount of fish 
could be furnished to the community in 
good condition, instead of the present 
comparatively small amount of fish in 
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bad condition, it is obviously for the 
consumer's interest that it should be so. 

We may compare the markets of San 
Francisco with those of Key West, — 
and I take these two towns as opposite 
extremes, for the market of San Fran- 
cisco is the poorest to be found in any 
large seaport in the country, while that 
of Key West is the best,— we find that 
in San Francisco the fishes are brought 
in either from the wharves or express 
offices in boxes; that they are exposed 
in open stalls to the dust of the street, 
or even to the rays of the sun; that 
before noon a large share of the fishes 
are rotten; that the fresh fish of one 
day are mixed with the rotten fishes of 
the preceding day. In the stalls in Clay 
Street we can find at any time plenty of 
fishes whose scales have been dried by 
the rays of the sun, and whose viscera 
are swollen by the gas produced by the 
decay of the contents of the stomachs, 
or of the internal organs themselves. In 
the uptown markets the fishes are not 
in so bad a condition, but very many of 
the good looking specimens to be found 
there are simply the foul fishes of the 
Clay Street markets washed and eviscer- 
ated. No ice is used by the great major- 
ity of the dealers ; in summer and win- 
ter, fishes are exposed to the ordinary 
temperature of the air. They are not as 
a rule cleaned until after the customer 
has paid for them, and in general no 
attempt of any kind is made to prevent 
the fish from undergoing decomposition. 
A very: large number of these fish are 
wasted and thrown away, and it is said 
that often a large proportion of the catch 
itself is cast overboard, in order to pre- 
vent the price of fish from being lowered. 
In other words, the fish are destroyed 
rather than to let the market be glutted, 
and rather than to let the price of fish 
fall to what should be its normal condi- 
tion. 

Eastern visitors in San Francisco 
often insist that the Sacramento shad 
is inferior to the shad of the Hudson or 
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the Connecticut, or that our fishes as 
a whole are inferior to corresponding 
fishes of the other coast. This may be 
true as things are. The shad that go 
through the Clay Street markets often 
reach the kitchen half-rotten ; those of 
the Hudson and Connecticut have been 
kept on ice from the time they were 
caught. And this degeneration of the 
shad is paralleled in the case of the 
flounders, sea bass, and most of the 
other fishes, — even the salmon and the 
trout. Treated in the same:way the 
shad is the same fish East or West, and 
no part of our country has more really 
good fishes than California. 

It is true that in the dry air of our 
State fish will not decay so soon as they 
will in the East. This very fact works 
to the disadvantage of the Californian 
fish-eater, because the dryness of the 
climate permits the fish to remain half- 
rotten a long time before it actually goes 
to decay. That a fish should be at its 
best it should never be allowed to suffo 
cate in the air, still less to suffocate in 
water. [t should be killed as other ani- 
mals are killed by being bled to death, 
or by a blow on the head. In the 
markets of Key West to which I have 
referred, and which are not much less 
extensive than those of San Francisco, 
the fish are all brought in alive, and 
kept alive in the holds or live boxes of 
the fishing boats. When a customer 
has selected the fish he wants it is killed 
for him. He has seen it alive, and he 
takes it away dead, and thus is absolutely 
sure that it is fresh. A fish which has 
been choked to death in the boats, 
either in water or in the air, would not 
be received even by the poorest people 
in Key West. Thus the people of that 
island can live chiefly upon fish and 
fruit. Both are fresh and abundant, 
and the impression of the visitor is, that 
in no other region are the fish so well 
flavored as among the Florida Keys. 

But the essential difference is not in 
the fish, but in the way the fish are 
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treated. Most of the fisheries of San 
Francisco, as well as the control of the 
chief fish markets are in the hands of 
Italians and Portuguese. Asa rule the 
Latin fishermen are careless and waste- 
ful ; and whatever waste there is, as I 
have said, is paid for out of the pocket 
of the consumer. 

The fisheries of San Francisco can 
certainly be improved by better care of 
the fish, and by the utilization of the 
fishes which for any reason are not sold. 
There are better ways of treating them 
than throwing them into the Bay. And 
ultimately it will be to the advantage of 
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the city to import valuable fishes in ice 
from more distant points along the 
coast, or from Alaska. There are now 
a great many excellent food fishes wholly 
unknown to San Francisco markets, 
and which sooner or later may be prof- 
itably shipped to the city inice. Among 
these may be noted the halibut, cod, and 
northern trout and salmon, and especial- 
ly a remarkable Alaskan fish known as 
the Atka mackerel. It is no mackerel 
at all, nor has it any resemblance to any 
fish of the East, or, in fact, to any fish 
with a common name. It is, however, 
a handsome fish, and excellent as food. 
David Starr Fordan. 
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GREATNESS. 


SEE yon star of silvery ray, 
How at dawn it fades away ; 
But the night will bring anew 
All its light of silver hue. 


Thus may deeds of greatness cease 
At the dawn of gentle peace; 

But the night of strife and pain 
Brings their luster back again. 


E. E. Barnard. 
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Tue Lick Observatory is in a sense 
the crowning possession of the Univer- 
sity. From the scholar’s point of view 
it is eminent over the other departments 
in being the single one that is mainly 
given up to original research. From the 
popular point of view it is magnificent 
in the possession of the largest telescope 
on earth. It gratifies the pride of the 
State keenly to know that pilgrims from 
foreign lands count it one of the things 
that must be seen in California. No 


Philistine doubt of the utility of pure 
science can stand against this pride ; 
and a public that has seen the time 
when it was half-ready to pull the courses 
at Berke ey to pieces in contempt of 


“unpractica learning,” has never asked, 
“ What practical use in knowing 0 a 
fifth moon of Jupiter, or a shadowy du- 
plicate streak across Mars?’ Doubtless 
the fascination of the heavens — of mys- 
tery, exploration, and discovery — has 
had much to do, also, with the inter- 
est in the Observatory; the diligence 
and skill with which its results have 
been made known to the people has 
counted for much; and none of the 
thousands who have visited the summit 
of Mount Hamilton can have failed to 
come away in some degree awed by the 
singularly visible form science takes on 
in that great dome in the heart of the 
wilderness, lifted up between the sky 
and the tumbled sea of mountain tops. 

In spite of the pride in it at home, 
and its good name abroad, the Lick 
Observatory is not a rich institution. 
Mr. Lick’s gift was $700,000. It was at 
first believed that $300,0000 this could 
be saved for endowment, but as the work 
of building and equipping on the moun- 


tain-top progressed it became evident 
that this would be impossible; and in 
fact, when all was done, the Observatory 
had cost about $600,000, leaving about 
$100,000 for endowment. The interest 
on this fund was supplemented by an ap- 
propriation from the general revenues of 
the University. This diversion of money 
from the main work of the University to 
a branch that had been-expected to be 
dependent on its own revenues was not 
accomplished without opposition, but, I 
think, is generally aquiesced in now as 
necessary to any adequate use of the 
Observatory property. It is not, how- 
ever, by any means.a desirable way for 
the income of the Observatory to be 
permanently derived : there should be a 
separate endowment sufficient for all 
needs. Even with this help the full use 
of the resources of the Observatory can- 
not be had, for lack of a sufficient staff. 
The latest report gives the following 
comparison of the working force in sev- 
eral observatories : — 


Lick Observatory 

Greenwich ‘Observatory 

Harvard “ 

Paris “ 17 astrono- 
mers, and many computers. 

Pulkowa Observatory 

Rio Janeiro = 

Washington “ 


Yet, the report adds, “at least as 
much is expected from the Lick Obser- 
vatory as from any of these establish- 
ments.” 

The income of the Harvard College 
Observatory was stated by its latest 
report at $33,507 from funds, $64,958 
from all sources. The average appro- 
priations for salaries and current main- 
tenance of the Washington Observa- 
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tory are stated at $56,000. The Lick 
Observatory received last year as inter- 
est on its funds, $5,100; from the Uni- 
versity funds, $21,000. 

That it has under the circumstances 
held its own among the observatories of 
the world, as it has, seems to me a re- 
markable evidence of the diligence, pre- 
cision, ability, and efficient adjustment 
of the work done by every one of the 
small group of astronomers. I find the 
Harvard Observatory and the Lick Ob- 
servatory named together (in a pamphlet 
concerning the Washington Observato- 
ry, put forth by a number of American 
astronomers) as “the two chief observa- 
tories of America.”’ In turning over the 
great foreign astronomical publications 
I find the Lick Observatory mentioned 
with constant respect ; its observations 
texts for the discussions of learned soci- 
eties and utilized in the work of the 
great observatories; its astronomers’ 
names signed to frequent communica- 
tions. Nor this by any means only in 
matters depending on “the mere brute 
power of a great telescope,” (to plagiarize 
a clever phrase,) though of course the 
great telescope is its special distinction. 
I shall try to give later in this article 
some summary of the accomplishment 
of the Observatory so far, and I think it 
will be seen to be large in proportion to 
the means that have been available. 

It is evident that the current expenses 
of the Observatory are all that its in- 
come could hope to cover. The sending 
out of a scientific expedition, the pur- 
chase of new expensive instruments, or 
any such outlay, can be accomplished 
only by means of gifts. And in facta 
good deal of what has been done already 
has been due to the success of the direct- 
or in interesting wealthy people in the 
work, and obtaining money for special 
purposes of thissort. Inthe four years 
of the existence of the Observatory 
nearly $10,000 has been thus 
and now Mrs. Phaebe Hearst has given 
i fund, which will yield at least £2,000 a 


given ; 
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year and will be in part applied to the 
maintenance of fellowships, thus _in- 
creasing the staff to some extent ; while 
it can be in part reserved for important 
special purposes. : 


II. 


Noone seems to know how or when the 
idea of a great telescope entered Mr. 
Lick’s mind. It was there before he took 
any one into his confidence. He had 
never looked through a telescope ; had 
never seen a real telescope, so far as any 
one knows. He was entirely ignorant 
of astronomy, and not even in an un- 
learned way an observer of the skies,— 
in early talks about his plans, for in- 
stance, he wished to be shown the moon 
in Professor Davidson’s telescope out of 
his north windows. In some way, how- 


ever, through chance readings, a sense 
of the glory of astronomical discovery 
had laid hold upon him, and the first 
persons with whom he talked of the dis- 
position of his fortune found the plan 


of the telescope already firmly fixed in 
his mind. 

James Lick was of “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” origin ; he was brought up in 
the narrowest circumstances and with 
thenarrowest intellectual opportunities ; 


‘was in early manhood a mechanic in and 


near Pennsylvania, then spent most of 
his mature years in business in South 
America. He came to California in 
1847 with a good deal of property, in- 
vested early in real estate, and at the 
age of seventy-seven found himself the 
owner of several millions, almost alone 
in the world, and failing in bodily pow- 
ers; it was inevitable that he should 
ponder much on the disposition of his 
money. He had no belief whatever in 
personal immortality,— he was, in fact, 
aman of most marked disbeliefs in re 
ligious matters, recognizing Thomas 
Paine as his leader in thought,— but he 
had a great desire for that immortality 
that follows the few 
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famous ones of earth, and he proposed 
so to dispose his millions as to win it. 
He did not at first altogether realize 
that in this aspiration he that saveth 
his life shall lose it; nor how impossi- 
ble it is, in this stage of the world’s pro- 
gress, that a memorial should bring glo- 
ry toa man’s name unless at the same 
time it is of great service to mankind. 
His first will left as the main bequest 
a million dollars for statues of himself 
and his parents, to be erected on the 
heights overlooking the shores of the 
ocean and bay. Yet he was more than 
indifferent to having his portrait paint 
ed, and a passion for statuary for its own 
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their judgment of his plans. Although 
he had lived a very isolated life, and had 
no near friends, he was in his way at- 
tached to the Pioneer Association and 
had made acquaintances there, and he 
had a liking for the Academy of Sci- 
ences and some sympathy with its pur- 
suits. 

In February, 1873, he quite unexpect- 
edly offered the Academy a piece of land 
on Market Street, the site of its present 
building. Professor George Davidson, 
then president of the Academy, called 
to thank him, and Mr. Lick then told 
him of his purpose of leaving money for 
a great teles ope It could not have 
this time that 
of his intentions to Mr. D. |. Staples, 
whom he knew through the Pioneer As 
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THE OBSERV@TORY FROM THE EAST 


the observatory so far from routes of 
travel ; he wished it to be as much vis- 
ited, as constantly before the eyes of 
people, as possible. He found advisers 
who favored various nearer sites, —chief- 
ly on the ground of the severity of the 
winters at Tahoe ; and during the sum- 
mer of 1875 he had his agent, Mr. Fraser, 
examine and report ona number of these 
sites, Mount Hamilton among them. Mr. 
Lick had been a citizen of Santa Clara 
County until 1873, and had property 
there, and when Mr. Fraser reported 
that Mount Hamilton was the most ac- 
cessible and the most convenient for 
building, and when the county agreed 
to construct a road to the summit, he 
decided finally to place the Observatory 
there. 

It is something over 4,200 feet high, 
and as it was the first great astronomi- 












cal establishment to be placed at any 
considerable height, it was talked of all 
over the scientific world for this, as well 
as for the great telescope. An article 
in the Edinburgh Review gives Mr. 
Lick great credit for having “felt in- 
stinctively,” though without astronomi- 
cal knowledge, what the astronomers 
were just coming to perceive,— that the 
great need of their science was high 
altitude observations ; and for having 
been “ from the first determined” upon 
taking the pioneer step in this direc- 
tion. In fact, it had taken a great deal 
of pressure, not from Professor David- 
son only, for Mr. Staples and doubtless 
others said much to him on this point, 
to prevent the location of the Observ- 
atory between Pioneer Hall and the 
Academy of Sciences Building, under 
the fogs of the peninsula, and amid the 
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jarring of drays. Professor Davidson, 
however, had set his heart upon so much 
more—an elevation of not less than 
9,000 feet — that he could not reconcile 
himself to what he felt the loss of an 
unprecedented scientific opportunity. 
And in fact the Lick Observatory may 
soon be surpassed in its advantage of 
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heights, also, the freedom from fogs on 
the one hand, storms on the other, may 
be expected to be greatest, and the 
number of clear nights in the year the 
highest. These are points, however, for 
astronomers to settle. Certainly Mount 
Hamilton has been praised over and over 
as the best site in the world so far occu- 
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altitude by others, as it is already by 
several observing stations. I do not 
know that it follows that it will be sur- 
passed in the excellence of its “seeing,” 
for I find that astronomers do not agree 
as to the supreme value of high observ- 
ing stations ; for stellar observations, it 
is said, rarity of air is not so important 
as steadiness, which does not neces- 
sarily depend on height ; at medium 
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pied by any great observatory. Profes- 
sor Burnham’s visit in 1879, while it was 
still a wilderness, his sojourn on the 
mountain in a temporary dome, and his 
enthusiastic report on the conditions, 
are within every one’smemory. Inthe 
three fall months of his stay forty-two 
nights were “first-class,” —a higher 
proportion perhaps than at any other 
time of year; but observers in Wash- 
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ington have been known to have but 
thirty-eight very good nights in a year. 

While Mr. Lick was settling the ques- 
tion of the site, the trustees began to 
consider that of plans. They consulted 
Professor Newcomb, of the United 
States Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton, and during the October of 1874 he 
and Professor Holden, at that time one 
of the astronomers of the Washington 
Observatory, drew the general plans 
that have since been followed. At the 
same time, Professor Holden was asked 
by D. QO. Mills, the president of the 
trustees, to take the directorship of the 
observatory, and accepted. The whole 
work of building and equipment was 
of a sort to require supervision from an 
astronomer, besides an amount of per- 
sonal attention which it was hardly pos- 
sible for Mr. Mills to give. Professor 
Holden was a young man for such a 
place,— twenty-eight years old,— but he 
was a man of whom a great deal was ex- 
pected, energetic and brilliant, and of 
good training. He had been a year one 
of the astronomers in the Washington 
Observatory and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Navy, before that for two 
years a lieutenant in the Engineer 
Corps and instructor at West Point, 
where he had graduated with distinc- 
tion, after taking a scientific degree at 
the Washington University of St. Louis. 
But he was not destined to enter upon 
the duties of director till many years 
later; for in 1875, some dissatisfaction 
having arisen between Mr. Lick and 
certain of his trustees, he sought to 
recall and remake the trust deed, suc- 
ceeded in doing so through the legal 
services of Mr. Felton, and in Septem- 
ber, 1875, made a new trust deed, in 
which he reserved the right to change 
the trustees. The only other change 
made by this deed was, that the ob- 
servatory was to be turned over ulti. 
mately to the University instead of the 
Academy of Sciences. I have been told 
of a personal incident that Mr. Lick 
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gave as a reason for this change; it js 
not unlikely that Mr. Felton’s influence 
also, which was always for the Univer- 
sity, had something to do with it. 

Under the new deed Mr. Lick ap. 
pointed a board, of which Captain Floyd 
was the president ; and a year later re- 
placed it by a third, retaining Captain 
Floyd as president, however. A month 
later, October 1, 1876, Mr. Lick died, at 
the age of eighty. He had ended after 
all by leaving no provision for his own 
tomb; but he is said to have spoken of 
wishing to be buried at the Observa- 
tory ; and in 1887 his remains were car- 
ried to the mountain and placed ina 
mausoleum, under the pier of the great 
telescope. 

In the same year, 1876, Captain Floyd 
being in London met Professor Holden, 
who had been sent by the government to 
examine and report upon the South 
Kensington Loan Collection of Scien- 
tific Instruments, especially improve- 
ments in astronomic and geodetic in- 
struments. This acquaintance resulted 
in Professor Holden’s becoming the 
scientific adviser of the board through 
the whole process of construction ; he 
completed the specifications for the 
buildings according to the original plan, 
took part in the vast correspondence 
that was carried on with astronomers 
and opticians all over the world, and 
later attended to the purchase of most 
of the instruments. For three years 
nothing but planning and correspond- 
ence could be done, for the trust was 
kept at a standstill by the danger of a 
litigation that might have ended in the 
loss of the whole. Claims. were, how- 
ever, happily compromised, and in 1880 
work was begun on the mountain. 

To place buildings so substantial and 
extensive on a bare peak twenty-six 
miles by mountain road from the near- 
est town, was, of course, no slight under- 
taking. Seventy-two tons of rock had 
to be removed to get a level space large 
enough for the building, and two sum- 
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mers were consumed in this task. San- 
ta Clara County had promptly and effi- 
ciently fulfilled its promise, and one 
of the finest of mountain roads,— firm, 
even, and so beautifully graded that 
there is not a place in it where the 
stage-horses need break their trot,— 
awaited the beginning of work on the 
Observatory. In five years all the build- 
ings were ready, except the great dome, 
which had to wait till the telescope was 
ready. 

Mr. Lick’s deed had provided for “a 
telescope superior to and more powerful 
than any telescope yet made, with all the 
machinery appertaining thereto, and ap- 
propriately connected therewith, 
and also a suitable observatory.”” When 
these words were written, the largest 
refracting telescope in the world was the 
26-inch one of the Naval Observatory, 
made by Alvan Clark & Sons, and erect- 
ed in 1873. But while the Lick trusts 
were at a standstill three more large 
glasses were made, the largest one 30 
inches, made by the Clarks for the Im- 
perial Observatory at Pulkowa, Russia. 
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36 inches was the largest lens the Lick 
trustees could get the Clarks to contract 
for ; so at that size the order was given, 
$50,000 being the contract price. Every 
one will remember the somewhat dra- 
maticstory of this glass : how Feil & Co, 
of Paris, undertook to cast it for the 
Clarks, and sent the flint-glass over 
safely in 1882, but cracked the crown- 
glass in packing; how the elder Feil 
having retired, the sons tried in vain for 
a couple of years to get the great glass 
block safely cast, and at last went into 
bankruptcy ; how the elder Feil came to 
the rescue, took charge of the business 
again, and near the end of 1885 shipped 
to the Clarks a perfect block. Professor 
Newcomb, who visited Europe to inves- 
tigate this matter of glass disks, made 
an interesting report on the process of 
making, which I have seen quoted. The 
difficulty is to get the glass of perfectly 
even texture throughout, and this can 
never be hoped for on the first anneal- 
ing ; veins must be cut out, the block 
reheated, pressed together, and again 
annealed, each trial consuming months. 
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The Clarks then took a year for the 
“figuring,” —the delicately precise 
shaping of the Jenses to the most perfect 
collection of light, so delicate that the 
last stages are done with the thumb and 
palm of the hand. 

The mounting was. made by Messrs. 
Warner and Swazey, of Cleveland, and 
the great dome by the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco. Of the me- 
chanical excellences of the work much 
has been said in many journals; and 
although some adjustments were neces- 
sary before everything worked smooth- 
ly, 1 believe the work has all proved to 
be on the whole wonderfully perfect 
and wise. The great telescope, with its 
accessories, cost about $200,000. 

Professor Holden made three visits 
in 1881, to attend to the setting up of 
the meridian circle, and observe the 
transit of Mercury; and in 1882, Pro 
fessor Todd, of Amherst Observatory, 
observed the transit of Venus here, and 
obtained excellent results. In 1885 Pro- 
fessor Holden came to the State as 
president of the University and director 
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of the Observatory, and for the next 
three years made vacation headquarters 
at the mountain, and was able to be in 
constant communication with the trus- 
tees in San Francisco. 

In 1888 the Observatory was formally 
turned over to the University regents, 
and its staff of astronomers was ap- 
pointed. Professor Holden, as a matter 
of course, was retained as director; he 
had been called to the University with 
that understanding. The fourteen years 
that had passed since his relation to the 
Observatory began, had been sooccupied 
as to give him in unusual degree an “ all- 
round” acquaintance with the practical 
and theoretic questions of his science. 
He had remained five years in the 
Washington Observatory, and had been 
successively in partial charge of each 
department of astronomical work, and 
in each had been employed not only in 
observing, but in calculating and in the 
study of results ; and had made as libra- 
rian, bibliographer, and writer, an un- 
usual aquaintance with the literature of 
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the science. He had in 1881 been called 
to the directorship of the still unfinished 
Washburn Observatory, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and had organized it effi- 
ciently and given it a good standing. 
In 1878 he had been in charge of the 
United States Eclipse Expedition to 
Central City, Colorado ; in 1883 of the 
United States Eclipse Expedition to 
the South Pacific Ocean; and in 1884 
of the Division of Meteorology of the 
Northern Transcontinental Survey. 


Without having attained brilliant dis- 


tinction in any one department of his 
science, he was an astronomer of rec- 
ognized merit in all, as evidenced then 
or soon after by honorary degrees from 
several universities, and membership in 
a long list of scientific societies in 
America and Europe ; one of these at 
least, that of associate membership in 
the Royal Astronomical Society of 
England, an honor enjoyed by scarcely 
a dozen American astronomers, and a 
practical guarantee of standing. “The 
first requisite for the director of a 
great observatory ” (I quote a private 
letter from an astronomer) “is to have a 
very clear notion of just what kind of 
work ought to be done, how it should be 
done, and then to give all the aid in his 
power to the investigator. In all these 
particulars Professor Holden seems to 
be just the right man in the right place.” 
In carrying on the external relations of 
the Observatory, also,— relating it to 
other observatories, in this country and 
abroad, seeing to it that knowledge 
of its work is thoroughly and to the 
best advantage disseminated,— Profes- 
sor Holden has been a successful di- 
rector ; aided in this by a really fine lit- 
erary power and a wide general cultiva- 
tion. Of difficulties just now discussed 
by the papers, concerning the adjust- 
ment of internal relations, I do not think 
it suitable to say anything here. It is 
unfortunate that any one should have 
tried to adjust them through the press : 
Mr. Alvan Clark might as well have 
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tried to figure the great lens with a Cor. 
lissengine. This much should be said: 
whatever difficulties have occurred have 
been aggravated first by the want of a 
permanent president in the University, 
which raises questions of authority, and 
second by the inherent difficulties of 
settling novel questions of administra- 
tion ina novel situation. This is the first 
great, permanent observatory thrown 
so on its own resources, far from uni- 
versity or city surroundings, and with- 
out the relief of contact with other than 
the one line of thought. Nor is the sit- 
uation of a remote military post anal- 
ogous, for definite military precedents 
there settle everything,—a system im- 
possible in a branch of a modern univer- 
sity, manned by scientific men, of inde- 
pendent thought and distinction. 

The appointment of his colleagues 
was left to Professor Holden. He se- 
lected J. E. Keeler, now director of the 
observatory at Alleghany, Pennsylvania, 
S. W. Burnham, E. E. Barnard, and J. 
M. Schaeberle. Besides these, the only 
full astronomers, holding rank as pro- 
fessors in the University, have been 
Henry Crew, now of Northwestern 
University, and W. W. Campbell, ap- 
pointed last year. Of those astronomers 
who are not now on the staff, I must 
not pause to speak, except in the case 
of Professor Burnham, who has been 
connected with the Observatory until 
very lately. His somewhat unique po- 
sition among American astronomers 
deserves mention. He is not only one 
of the self-created men of science who 
have not been so very rare in America 
(the story has been told in print and is 
not unfamiliar), but he is an instance in 
what I think must be a rare degree of 
the attainment of eminence through 
concentration of effort on a single line. 
Professor Burnham is not only a special- 
ist in being an observer merely, unfamil- 
iar with the other sides of astronomical 
science, but as an observer he is almost 
exclusively a specialist in double stars ; 
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and in discovering and measuring these 
he has no rival. While he was at Mount 
Hamilton, this branch of observation 
naturally became very prominent, and 
the great telescope was given up to it 
for more than a third of the time. 
Professor Barnard also is a self-taught 
astronomer, and while not a specialist 
in so intense a sense as Professor Burn- 
ham, he is primarily an observer. His 
keen vision, great power of eager and 
yet patient and laborious attention, and 
doubtless other elements in his work 
that astronomers could define, give him 
in especial the name of “ genius ” among 
his colleagues. Just now the most bril- 
liant and generally interesting feat the 
great glass has yet accomplished, the 
discovery of the fifth moon of Jupiter, 
has brought Professor Barnard the more 
into note. Before this, however, he had 
made some remarkable observations on 
comets, following them to unprecedent- 
ed distances and detecting their ap- 
In 1891 he 


proach before any one else. 
discovered all the five comets of the 
year, including two new ones; in all, he 
has discovered nineteen comets in ten 


years. Besides these most striking 
observations, “ Professor Barnard has 
made a very large number” (I quote a 
newspaper account by Professer Hol- 
den) “ upon the physical appearance of 
the planets Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
upon the zodiacal light, etc., upon mete- 
ors, lunar eclipses, double stars, occulta- 
tions of stars, etc., and he has discovered 
a considerable number of new nebulz 
also.” 

Professor Schaeberle is an astronomer 
of full university preparation, trained 
thoroughly and soundly on all sides of 
his science, and in those allied sciences 
that university preparation includes. 
A graduate of Michigan University in 
1876, he was instructor in practical as- 
tronomy in the observatory there, refus- 
ing calls elsewhere, till he came to Mount 
Hamilton in 1888. He has discovered 
two comets, made long series of merid- 
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ian circle observations and very exten- 
sive calculations concerning asteroid 
and comet orbits, and has done much 
work in physical and mathematical as. 
tronomy. His theory of the causes of 
the sun’s corona was the text of a recent 
discussion in the Royal Astronomical 
Society of England, and if finally accept- 
ed will be to those who value the inter- 
pretation of the universe more than the 
collection of its facts, the most solid and 
important contribution to science yet 
made by the Observatory. Professor 
Schaeberle has just put forth tentatively 
a theory which seems to account for the 
“canals” of Mars and their duplication 
with a rational simplicity: if we regard 
the bright portions of the planet as water, 
and the dark as land, instead of ve 

as at present, he points out, the “canals” 
may not improbably be mountain chains, 
some of them parallel chains, as on the 
earth. 

Professor Campbell has been in the 
observatory only a year, but has for- 
warded its work much by introducing 
the photography of spectra with the great 
telescope. He has also studied the or- 
bits of comets, and published last year 
a text book of astronomy for university 
use, which, I am told, has been well re- 
ceived. He: is a Michigan University 
graduate of 1886; was professor of 
mathematics in the University of Colo- 
rado, then succeeded Professor Schae- 
berle as instructor in astronomy at Mich. 
igan University. 

The present distribution of work 
among these astronomers is given by the 
official report as follows: The great 
telescope is used for photography two 
nights in the week, by Holden and Col- 
ton (assistant astronomer and secre- 
tary) ; two for spectroscope observations 
by Campbell and Townley (Hearst Fel- 
low); two by Barnard and Schaeberle 
for miscellaneous observations ; Satur- 
urday night is given up to visitors. The 
12-inch telescope, the 6!4-inch telescope, 
the comet-seeker and photographic tel- 
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escope, are used by Barnard, and by 
others when not in use by him. The 
meridian circle is in charge of Professor 
Schaeberle ; the time service, of Profes- 
sor Campbell, but most of the work is 
done by Mr. Townley. The meteoro- 
logical and earthquake instruments are 
in charge of Mr. Colton. Professor 
Holden, besides the general charge of 
the establishment and of forwarding 
each one’s work, the work in photogra- 
phy, and until Mr. Townley was appoint- 
ed as the first Hearst Fellow, in spec- 
troscopy, has most of the work of libra- 
rian, the scientific correspondence, and 
the editorial charge of the publications 
of the Astronomical Society. 

The Observatory, as turned over to 
the University, had a site of 19014 acres, 
since increased to 2581% acres; this is 
mainly made up of State and national 
grants, for most of the mountain-top 
was fortunately public land. One object 
in getting so large a reservation was to 
guard against brush fires, by which the 
buildings at one time were threatened. 
The main building consists of two 
domes, connected by a hall 121 feet long, 
along the west side of which are study 
and work rooms. The great dome, 78 
feet in diameter, occupies the south end 
of the leveled platform ; it moves on the 
top of a tower, whose foundations are 
set deep in the rock. The moving parts 
weigh nearly 89 tons, but so perfect is 
the mechanism — operated by a small 
water-engine — that one may see the 
vast concave swing around at the pres- 
sure of achild s hand. The floor works up 
and down by a hydraulic arrangement 
devised by Sir Howard Grubb; this 
arrangement to a great extent takes the 
place of an observer’s chair. The mon- 
ster tube, fifty-seven feet long, and four 
feet in diameter at the center, is mount- 
ed here on an iron pier thirty-eight feet 
high. It is provided with “finders” of 
six, four, and three inches in diameter. 
When it is used for photography, an 
additional single lens, 33 inches in diam- 
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eter, is placed in front of the two lenses 
that form the visual objective, and the 
instrument is turned intoa great camera, 
The eye end is provided with mechanism 
by which the observer as he sits can do 
most of the handling necessary ; with a 
micrometer, and a frame to which spec. 
troscopes, photometers, or enlarging 
cameras, can be attached. The Observ- 
atory has besides the great equatorial 
a 12-inch one, which occupies the 25-foot 
dome at the north end of the platform, a 
6%-inch one, and a 4-inch “ comet-seek- 
er.” Behind the main building is the 
meridian circle house, which contains a 
fine Repsold meridian circle and a 4-inch 
transit and zenith telescope. The Ob- 
servatory is besides well equipped with 
spectroscopes, chronographs, clocks, 
meteorological instruments, and com- 
plete earthquake apparatus. These 
buildings, with a small photographic 
laboratory, take up the leveled space. 
On the side of the peak a large brick 
dwelling-house for astronomers finds 
place, reached by a bridge to its upper 
story ; and below, on the saddle between 
two peaks (the mountain has three), 
gathers quite a village of subsidiary cot- 
tages, workshops, etc. Beyond these is 
a small dome for photographic work, the 
gift, with its telescope, of Regent C. F. 
Crocker. 

When the late Mr. Newall, of Eng- 
land, presented his 25-inch refractor to 
Cambridge, his son, who was to be its 
astronomer, made a tour of the great 
observatories of the world, and came all 
the way to California to study the equip- 
ment of the Lick Observatory and the 
mounting of the great telescope. The 
Earl of Rosse visited and examined it 
in 1891; Professor Auwers, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and 
Professor Vogel, Director of the Pots- 
dam Observatory, are to do so soon, on 
a tour of inspection with reference to a 
great telescope for the Prussian govern- 
ment. The satisfaction the astronomers 
feel in showing the Observatory and its 
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equipment to these competent judges is 
unmistakable. It certainly seems, even 
to the guest ignorant of astronomy and 
astronomical instruments, a most intel 
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Mr. Lick’s deed prescribed that the 
Observatory should be “ made useful in 
promoting science.” Whether through 
the alliance with the University or by 
Professor Holden’s original plan, it has 
taken on also a function of diffusing 
knowledge and aiding education in the 
State. I donot know if any other great 
observatory in the world takes on itself 
any such function, at least to any such 
extent. In the first place, there is the 
surrendering of one night in“the week 
to visitors. This does not mean that a 
few stray pilgrims make their way to 
the shrine in the wilderness. It means 
that stage after stage from San José 
rolls up,—twenty in a procession, some- 
times,— and the little group of astrono- 
mers receives with unflinching courtesy 
the hundreds of passengers, and with 
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a system and deftness that is really 
wonderful marshals them through the 
Observatory, explaining patiently its 
leading points, until tar on in the night 
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And 
tion, through newspapers and magazines, 
full explanations of the work and state 
ments of the general results reached in 
the Observatory have been given forth 
as fast as they reached definable shape. 
No one that knows much of the time and 
skill such publication demands can look 
over the quantity that has been done 
without wonder and respect. 

The Observatory has from the first 
planned for graduate students whenever 
the accommodations permitted, and nine 
in all have studied practical astronomy 
there; of these, five were professors 
from other institutions, who came for 
further study of some special sort. It is 
the intention to make more and more of 
this graduate work, and already no stu- 
dent need leave California to get the 
highest training in astronomy. The Har- 
vard and Washington observatories give 
no instruction, and there is no reason 
why the California University graduate 
school should not become the source to 
which observatories all over the country 
will look for their young astronomers. 
The director has been unusually diligent 
and successful —as any one may learn 
by an examination of the reports, peri- 
odicals, and other sources of first-hand 
information available — in bringing for- 


hundred 


tered all over the world in addi 
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From Drawing by Professor L. Weinek from the Negative taken at the Lick Observatory on August 23, 1888, 


ward the younger men about him and 
making their successes known; and I 
am told by competent and disinterested 
authority that the system of giving 
credit to individual observers in an- 
nouncing the results of the Observatory 
work is very liberal at Mount Hamilton, 


as compared with that of other observa- 


tories. The really promising young as- 
tronomers from the graduate school 
will profit by this system. 

What has the Lick Observatory done 
thus far for “ the promotion of science?” 
It is a question that a mere onlooker 
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cannot possibly answer except by a re- 
summary of the summaries already put 
forth, and confirmed by the notices of 
astronomical periodicals : — 

Solar Eclipses of Fan. and Dec., 1889. 
—At the January eclipse Professor Bar- 
nard, and the Amateur Photographic 
Association, more or less under his 
direction, took many fine photographs 
of the corona, which demonstrated the 
existence of an “extension” of the 
outer corona. The eclipse of December 
was observed by Professors Burnham 
and Schaeberle, who went to South 
America at the expense of Regent C. F. 
Crocker. The photographs of these 
two eclipses are recognized as among the 
best photographs of the corona ever 
made. Two books have been published 
by the Observatory containing the re- 
sults of these two eclipses. 

It was from their evidence that Pro- 
fessor Schaeberle was led to his theory 
of the corona, mentioned above. In 
April, 1893, the next total eclipse of the 


sun takes place ; this theory, by which, 
if it is sound, the general features of the 
future corona can be zow foretold, will 


then have a practical test. A party 
under Professor Schaeberle will go to 
Chile, to observe the eclipse. 
Observations of the Planets and Sat- 
ellites.—The planets have been steadily 
watched and studied, measures and 
drawings of them made, and enlarged 
photographs of Jupiter taken at regular 
intervals, thus recording all changes in 
the surface. These photographs, taken 
by Professors Holden and Campbell, 
are the subject of a paper before the 
Royal Astronomical Society, by A. 
Stanley Williams, who praises them all 
highly, and says of one that it is perhaps 
the finest and most interesting photo- 
graph of Jupiter ever obtained. Much 
time has been spent in examining the 
planets Mars, Uranus, and Neptune, in 
search of new satellites. Jupiter has 
been disadvantageously situated, but is 
now coming steadily into better posi- 
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tion, and will be more and more stud- 
ied : last summer Professors Schaeberle 
and Campbell made some interesting dis- 
coveries as to the forms and motions of 
the moons; and in September came Pro- 
fessor Barnard’s famous discovery of the 
small inner moon. 

Double Stars.— In this department 
the Lick Observatory has easily led 
thus far, and Professor Burnham cata- 
logued 198 new double stars there. His 
resignation will make the subject less 
prominent in future work. 

Meridian Observations.—These series 
of observations, carried on by Professor 
Schaeberle with the meridian circle, are 
first to determine the positions of stars 
to join together the systems used in the 
nautical almanacs of the different na- 
tions; second, to determine the refrac- 
tion of the stars. A former series of 
similar observations is being reduced by 
computers in the East, at the expense 
of Miss Bruce of New York, and Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall of the United States 
Coast Survey. 

Absorption of Photographic Rays.— 
Professor Schaeberle, from observations 
by Professor Campbell and himself, has 
determined the amount of this absorp- 
tion by the air at different altitudes,— 
a datum necessary in fixing the photo- 
graphic magnitudes of stars, and never 
before definitely determined. This me- 
moir is about to be published by the 
University in book form. 

Comets.— Professor Barnard’s notable 
observations, which give the Lick Ob- 
servatory the lead in this direction, have 
been mentioned above. 

Star-Clusters and Nebule have been 
regularly studied and photographed, and 
in the case of the cluster in Hercules a 
novel peculiarity of structure has been 
ascertained. Professor Barnard has 
taken some important photographs, 
showing the real shapes of nebulz. Pro- 
fessor Holden’s paper on Helical Nebu- 
lz has been translated into German, and 
received with much consideration. 
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made at the Lick O>servatory 


in August, 1888. 


Moon Photographs are regularly taken 
with the great telescope, and it is the 


intent to continue till a complete set 
has been obtained for every hour or so 
of the moon’s age. Changes on the 
moon’s surface can thus be detected. 
These photographs have been mechan- 
ically enlarged on glass by Professors 
Burnham and Barnard, and they are 
now sent regularly to Prague, to Pro- 
fessor Weinek, who makes enlarged 
drawings of parts of the surface, which 
are printed in heliogravure, at the ex- 
pense of Walter Law, of New York. 
These drawings are studied by Profes- 
sor Weinek and Professor Holden with 
great care, and Professor Weinek has 
discovered many new features in this 
way. Doctor Otto Boedicker, astrono- 
mer of Lord Rosse’s observatory, Doctor 
Ebert of Erlangen, and Doctor Franz of 
Koenigsberg, are also making special 
studies of them. 

Milky Way.— The Milky Way also is 
to be studied by means of photographs, 
which Professor Barnard is now taking, 
attention having been directed to the 


promise of excellent results through 
some most successful ones that he had 
made. The comet lately discovered 
made its impression on one of these 
plates, and was thus first recognized as 
a stranger. 

Spectroscopy.— Professor Keeler made 
some remarkable spectroscopic obser- 
vations, by which he established (for 
the first time) the motions of nebulz in 
the line of sight. When Professor 
Campbell succeeded to the work, he 
adapted the spectroscope — intended for 
visual observations — to photographing 
spectra, and the results showed enor- 
mous advantages in this method. To 
this is largely due the unrivaled success 
of the Lick Observatory in studying 
the new star in Auriga. The great- 
est number of lines in its spectrum 
reported from other observations is 
three ; Professor Campbell has meas- 
ured fourteen. During the time this 
star was very faint, the photographic 
observations of the Lick Observatory 
were the only ones by which it could be 
followed. They alone showed its neb- 
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ular character, and since its extraordi- 
nary change into a true nebula, they 
have been the only ones that kept ac- 
count of its motions — showing that it 
has been moving away from us, and is 
now approaching, probably revolving in 
a vast orbit — and of its nature, indicat- 
ing that planetary nebulz owe their gen- 
esis to such new stars; both most impor- 
tant steps in our knowledge of stars. 

A review of the publications of the 
Astronomical Society will show many 
minor or subsidiary inquiries going on at 
the Observatory. The secretary’s report 
to the regents shows that from June, 
1888, to September, 1892, there have 
been 462 papers published by the as- 
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tronomers and students—more than two 
a week. Some of these have been brief 
scientific memoranda; many of them 
long and arduous papers. 

Two things will be noticed in looking 
through this summary of the scientific 
work. First, the great importance of 
the photographic method. This is a 
new aid to astronomy, which the Lick 
Observatory has been one of the first 
to appreciate, and which it has un- 
rivaled facilities for using. The power 
it gives to record a fleeting phenomenon, 
to sit down and study it at leisure, and 
to send it for confirmation to another 
observer, even the other side of the 
world, makes it of inestimable value. 
Second, the co-operative relation with 
other observatories. It has not been 
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the general policy of observatories to 
give out their results promptly, and help 
each other in making use of them. The 
Lick Observatory, bya division of labor 
that to some extent makes it a gatherer 
of raw material, to be worked up in 
places where more help is available, has 
been of service to these other observa- 
tories, received great service from them, 
and hastened the advance of science, a 
few months sufficing to have thoroughly 
studied, interpreted, discussed, and set- 
tled, some point that might have had 
to wait years, had each observatory de- 
pended on its own resources. As has 
been said, if the four distinguished for- 
eign astronomers now engaged in special 
studies of the moon negatives were on 
the staff of the Lick Observatory, they 
could hardly utilize its advantages and 
help its work more. 

In addition to all the purely scientific 
work, the Observatory regulates the 
time service for the Pacific States, send- 
ing out daily signals to all the railroad 
stations ; and several minor services of 
the sort have been rendered. 

That the Lick Astronomical Depart- 
ment has done a surprising quantity of 
work in the four years, cannot be ques- 
tioned. One is disposed to think after 
reviewing it, that too much has been 
done rather than too little. The great 
ambition of all the astronomers to force 
the Lick Observatory instantly into the 
world’s front rank, in spite of limited 
means and small staff, by a quantity of 
work that would demand attention, and 
of such sort as would bear the judg- 
ment of the first European scholars and 
societies,—this seems to me to have 
kept the work at a high pressure that 
has told somewhat on the men. We 
must be grateful, however, that the grade 
of the work has been kept high. It is 
most easy and tempting in a new institu- 
tion to make concessions from an excel- 
lence that one’s public will never miss ; 
and all the evidence shows that the Lick 
Observatory has not done this. 

Milicent W. Shinn. 
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THE Siwash of Puget Sound are a 
people by themselves. They do not 
belong to the aboriginal aristocracy ac- 
cording f0 the notion of their dusky 
brethren from Alaska. The reason for 
this probably lies in the fact that in the 
good old times of yore, before the hatch- 
et was forever buried, when the pipe of 
peace was not yet lit, the northern In- 
dians usually came off victorious in war. 
And the Alaskan Indians have a greater 
variety of handicraft than do the Siwash 
of Puget Sound. Human nature is the 


same in the red skin as in a white skin ; 
the conqueror looks down on the con 


quered, and the nation of mechanical 
progress upon the nation that threshes 
its grain with the flail. So it is not 
strange that the Alaskan brave clings to 
the tradition of his fathers, and wraps 
himself in his dignity when in contact 
with what he considers the lower strata 
of his race on Puget Sound; nor that 
the peony-cheeked maiden from Alaska 
should refuse to break sticks with a 
Puget Sound Siwash. However, the 
Alaskan Indians have nothing at the 
present time to warrant their feeling 
of superiority, for the Puget Sound In- 
dians are far in advance of all other Pa- 
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THE YOUNGEST HOP PICKER, 


cific Coast tribes in civilization and 
enlightenment. 

The Alaskan and British Columbia 
Indians come to Puget Sound by the 
canoe full at hop-picking time, in the 
fall. Together with the Puget Sound 
Indians they flock to the hop-ranches, 
where they remain during the season of 
hop-picking. The whole family is em- 
ployed, and the youngest hop-picker sits 
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on a blanket with a bunch of hops in his 
hand, sharing in the labors of the older 
ones. It not infrequently happens that 
the chubby, broad-faced papoose is born 
in the hop field. The hop ranch is the 
El Dorado of the Siwash. By means of 
it he is enabled to fill his pipe with to- 
bacco, his stomach with rum, and to 
clothe his body with an odd conglomer- 
ation of the habiliments of civilization. 

The close of hop-picking is celebrated 
by horse racing; the squaws riding 
astride, Amazon like. The racing is 
entered into with zest by all: but the 
Siwash is happiest when he can go to 
the city and spend his hard-earned wages 
after the manner of his white brother. 
He can smoke as much tobacco and 
drink as much fire-water as the civilized 
pale-face, though his style of doing it 
may not meet with such high approval. 
I have seen the streets of Seattle lined 
with Siwash eager to spend their money 
for anything that may strike the fancy, 
or that may be palmed off on them by 
an unscrupulous salesman. Often the 
proprietor of a store will bestow some 
cheap trinket on one of the Siwash 
“kids” to gain the favor and money of 
its parents. In the millinery shops may 
be seen left-over hats trimmed gaudily 
with left-over ribbons, to attract the eye 
of the Siwash maiden. 
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A one-color toilet never satisfies the 
taste of the dusky daughter of the for- 
est. A blue skirt, green waist, brightly 
striped shawl, and a red handkerchief on 
the head comprise a stylish outfit for 
winter. Summer may see a pink or blue 
print, scant of measure both as to length 
and width, a hat trimmed expressly to 
suit Siwash taste, and ribbons of con- 
trasting colors about the neck, waist, 
and wiry hair. Such a costume never 
fails to gain the admiration of the tawny 
brave. He himself is no more discrim- 
inating in his taste than his half-civilized 
sister, but in the nature of men’s cloth- 
ing he cannot helplooking better dressed 
than she. Shoes do not count for much 
in a Siwash outfit. In many cases they 
are omitted altogether ; and when worn 
their presence is more noticeable than 
their absence would be, owing to the 
very peculiar gait and turned-in toes of 
the wearer. Many moons will come and 
go before the Siwash klootchman has all 
the kinks of the Paris fashions at her 
command, and before there are many 
samples of Siwash dudes among the 
braves. 

The Indian shows his queer taste in 
the purchase of other things as well as 
of clothing. An Alaskan brave was at- 
tracted by a child’s coffin in front of the 
undertaker’s, and bought it to carry his 
other purchases home in. 

Besides hop-picking, fishing and clam- 
digging are legitimate Siwash occupa- 
tions. These are mainly depended on 
in spring and early summer to furnish 
food and money. The half-civilized Si- 
wash retains his time-honored aversion 
to burden bearing, and his klootchman 
plods along behind him with her burden 
of fish or clams ina basket at her back. 
It is interesting to watch a klootchman 
dig for clams. She makes a queer study 
with her stubby figure, bare feet, scant 
clothing, and red-kerchiefed head, as she 
digs in the mud flats when the tide is 
out. She knows where the clams are 
thickest by the bubbles they make in 
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the mud. After her basket is filled with 
clams she whisks it back and forth in 
the water to clean them ; an operation 
she evidently does not consider neces- 
sary for her feet, from which the mud is 
allowed to wear off, like walnut stains 
from the hands of a Buckeye boy in the 
fall. 

To one “born with an aversion to 
smells,” the near presence of a clam- 
selling klootchman is something devout 
ly xot to be wished. The odor of fish 
smoke, and salt water, is enough to turn 
the stomach of a sleeping crocodile. 

Why an Indian woman is called 
“ klootchmaz”’ Iam not able to say, but 
such is the case. It is one of the vaga- 
ries of the Chinook jargon; the word 
comes from a Motka word meaning wo- 
man. The Chinook jargon is the Vol- 
apuk of the Siwash languages. The 
word Siwash means Indian in it, and is 
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a corruption of the French word “ saw- 
vage.” The Chinook jargon was made 
by the Hudson Bay Company and early 
traders, and is used all along the coast 
north from northern California, and as 
far east as Idaho. It is the medium of 
communication between whites and In- 
dians, and between different tribes of 
Indians that have languages of their 
own. There are at least ten Indian lan- 
guages in western Washington, and if it 
were not for this aboriginal Volapuk 
they might have some difficulty in un- 
derstanding each other. The Chinook 
jargon was made largely from the -old 
Chinook language, with additions from 
many other Indian languages, and also 
from the French and English. 

I am indebted for these and other 
facts to the kindness of Rev. M— E—, 
a Congregational missionary, who has 
worked among the Indians, and who has 
compiled some hymns in the Chinook 
jargon, as well as in some of the other 





Indian languages. The following stan- 


Za: 


God’s paper, 
Ilis Bible is good ; 
For all American people, 
It is good, 


rendered into Chinook, would read,— 


Saghalie Tyee yaka papeh, 
Yaka Bible kloshe ; 

Kopa konoway Boston tillikums, 
Yaka hias kloshe. 


The same is repeated exactly in other 


’ 


stanzas, only substituting for “ Boston’ 
the words “King George,” “ Siwash,” 
or “Klala man,” meaning English, In- 
dian, and Negro “ tillikums,” or people ; 
“Boston” means American. The fol- 
lowing is a characteristic temperance 
song in the Chinook jargon :— 
Spose nesika muckamuck whisky, 
Whisky muckamuck nesika dolla. 
Spose nesika muckamuck whisky, 
Whisky muckamuck nesika dolla ; 


meaning, 
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If I drink whisky, 
Whisky will drink my money. 

“Muckamuck” is a very expressive 
term, and seems to mean anything fill- 
ing to the stomach. When the Siwash 
says, “ Muckamuck,” to his klootchman, 
it may mean, “Is dinner ready?” or 
“What are you going to have for sup- 
per?” or more likely it will mean, 
“Hurry up, I’m hungry ”; and if there 
does not happen to be any “ mucka- 
muck” handy, it may mean that she is 
to go clam-digging and get something. 
The word “tumtums” is also compre- 
hensive, meaning mind, soul, or heart, in 
the Chinook jargon. 

Many of the older white settlers 
around Puget Sound can talk Chinook 
as well as their own language. In early 
days the Siwash formed a more impor- 
tant item in the affairs of the Puget 
Sound country than they do at present. 
The first settlers of Seattle had more 
than one brush with the natives before 
they were left unmolested. 

The most interesting and historic fig- 
ure to be seen in Seattle at the present 
time is Princess Angeline, who at one 
time saved the embryo city from destruc- 
tion by a timely warning to the inhab- 
itants. She is a daughter of Chief Seat- 
tle, for whom the city isnamed. Seattle 
himself was always friendly toward the 
whites ; but when he heard they were 
going to name the new town after him 
he objected very strongly, even going 
himself to Olympia, the seat of govern- 
ment, to protest against it. His objec- 
tion was founded on the Siwash super- 
stition that a dead person’s name should 
never be mentioned, for every time it is 
spoken the dead will turn in his grave. 
Chief Seattle had a longing to rest well 
in his tomb; hence his very natural ob- 
jection to having the town named after 
him. His wishes were not heeded, how- 
ever, and the poor old Chief's bones 
must be about worn out by this time, as 
he has been dead a number of years. 

His daughter, Princess Angeline, 
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would hardly be called handsome even 
in Siwash society ; but she is exceeding- 
ly interesting, and her picture may be 
seen in all probable and improbable 
places in Seattle. She may be said to 
have the “freedom of the city”; the 
places of business she chooses to patro- 
nize looking to the civic government for 
their pay. As her monthly bills ali told 
amount to only about eight dollars, but 
little notice is taken of the fact that she 
occasionally treats her friends to a box 
of cigars. 

Princess Angeline at home presents 
a striking contrast to her white sister in 
a similar position. The following ac- 
count of a visit to her palace appeared 
in one of Seattle’s leading dailies. The 
Princess was found in a hut on the 
shore of the Sound not far from the city. 


The hut was built of such material as had been 
picked up on the shore, and presented the appear- 
ance of having been thrown together rather than 
built. It was about six by seven feet square and 
five feet high, and at one corner a bottomless box 
served as 2 stovepipe and chimney, and opened di- 
rectly into the room. There was no’window, and 
the only light that reached the inside of the hut came 
through cracks in the walls and roof, and hrough 
the improvised chimney. An aperture in one corner 
four feet high and two feet wide, covered by a coarse 
piece of dirty canvas, indicated the entrance to the 
palace of Princess Angeline. 

The aged klootchman was preparing her evening 
meal by the side of a little fire fed by chips and 
pieces of driftwood. She was seated on the floor 
beside the fire, chuckling and mumbling to herself, 
and giving her whole attention to the preparation of 
her supper. Her dress was of faded calico, and was 
ill-fitting and greasy, and only partially covered her 
dark-skinned feet, which had no covering. The 
meal that the royal lady was to partake of was even 
more primitive than the hut itself. It consisted of a 
few crackers, a little dried bread, a piece of salmon, 
and an unpalatable stew, which simmered in a pot 
half buried in the coals. The salmon was cooking 
at the end of a stick, one end of which was stuck in 
the ground. With one hand Angeline stirred the 
stew, and with the other she dropped pieces of 
cracker into it. 


Strange surroundings and strange oc- 
cupation for a princess one might think. 
But the surroundings and occupation 
are better suited to the habits and taste 
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of Angeline, daughter of Chief Seattle, Fortunately for the Chileans Uncle Sam 
than anything more civilized would be. had no use for Chief Peter, so he re- 
Her white friends have attempted at turned to his teepee on Ballast Island, 
various times to improve her mode of where dwell his six wives and twelve 
living, but all to no purpose ; what she children. 
has been she will continue to be to the Polygamy is not generally practiced 
end of her days. When hertime comes among the Siwash, Tyee Peter being 
to join her father in the spirit land the one of-the few exceptions. The fami- 
citizens of Seattle will follow her to the lies are small; there are seldom more 
tomb, and pay her the honor dead that than two or three children in a family, 
she refused to receive while living. — though often they have had from six 
Chief Seattle’s grandson, Tyee Peter, to ten, but they die young. It is a case 
grew excited over Uncle Sam’s late lit- of the survival of the strongest. 
tle misunderstanding with Chile. He Nature has done much for the Siwash 
offered his services, with that of his five in giving them excellent memories, and 
hundred braves, to fight the Chileans, good imitative powers; it remains for 
who, he claimed, are great cowards. He Uncle Sam to see that the qualities they 
was sure he and his braves would bring possess are trained, and supplemented 
in a thousand scalps the first night. with others that come with civilization. 
E. Meltss. 





OLD ANGELINE, THE PRINCESS OF SEATTLE: 


Op Angeline was sitting in her cab- set, and scornful, and stolid with each 
in, looking out upon the sea, in that por- succeeding effort, till the task was given 
tion of Seattle known as “ Shantytown.” up in despair ; and for years past she has 
What a blemish on this fairand growing enjoyed unmolested freedom,— going 
city is that particular locality, where and coming when she chooses, affiliating 
scores of shanties, lean-tos, and sheds, with no one. She spends much of her 
holding a heterogeneous mass of human- time in the tireless watching of the sea, 
ity, are huddled together,— little chil- which seems to soothe her, strengthen 
dren with old faces, unkempt men and _her, bring back with vividness past days 
women, dirty dogs, stray cats, the sew- and past scenes, when her father, Chief 
age from unclean sewers pouring down Seattle, wasthe great and powerful ruler, 
contagion and filth, moral and physical when the banks were green and wooded, 
ill-being,— all down that hillside, where when she was sought and honored, when 
the tumble-down dwellings are piled in she was loved and loving. How long 
many cases one over another. ago! 

Angeline had seen it all, was familiar It required an effort to bring it all 
to and with it all, for many years. Ef- back. She dozed with a pipe between 
forts had been made to civilize her, to herlips and forgot ; but occasionally, as 
bring her into different ways and condi- now, “the sea,” she says, “ brings it all 
tions, but the rugged lines of hertanned, back to her.” When it is white with 
weather-beaten Indian visage grew more lashing caps, when it roars a thunderous 

1 See page 504 for portrait. sound into her ears, when light craft are 
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putting into harbor, and large ones are 
anchoring safely, when the wind howls 
with fury and shakes the cabin as though 
it would scatter it into a hundred pieces, 
she grunts with satisfaction,—and then 
if you have access to her she will talk. 

Old Angeline is a familiar figure on 
the streets. Old residents have a kind 
word or nod for her in passing, and she 
s pointed out to new-comers as one of 
the curiosities of the city. Short of 
stature, bare-footed, or nearly so, in all 
seasons, her garb made up of cast-off 
articles of apparel given her by kindly 
disposed whites, she looks like a verita- 
ble scarecrow. Her face is so seamed, 
so tanned, so wrinkled, so mmovable, 
that she reminds one of a dilapidated, 
weather-beaten sphinx looking backward 
upon a fallen and decaying people. Her 
eyes, however, are shrewd and glinting, 
even kindly. 

She likes children, and will stand gaz- 
ing aftera group of them some time, 
with a half-pensive, half-amused expres- 
sion, as though she wondered at and pit- 
ied the little feet that have such long 
roads to travel. Sometimes she stops a 
young woman and mutters to herself ; 
then walks away with a patient resigna- 
tion that appeals to one, if one but un- 
derstands. She once had a daughter, a 
half-breed, who was handsome, tall, and 
ungrateful. 


More than half a century ago the 
shores of Puget Sound were but a name 
to pioneer whites ; and the Indians of 
this region,— basking in the calm, de- 
lightful sunshine, the equable atmos- 
phere, enjoying the immunity from care 
that this favored region offered, as fish 
and game were plentiful, the climate 
never rigorous, and the waters of the 
Sound calm and beautiful, affording un- 
limited scope for varied enjoyment,— 
were a quiet, peaceable set. 

At this time Chief Seattle was in the 
zenith of his power. He was the ac- 
knowledged leader of numerous bands, 
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and filled his important position with 
dignity and honor ; but his reign was in 
a changing time. White traders and 
settlers were invading his domains, and 
what was worse, they came to stay. 
They sought him out and honored him, 
to be sure, but it was always for their 
own aggrandizement. They were supe- 
rior to himself and his people, and the 
old chief bowed his head to the inevita- 
bie, for he felt that only through friend- 
liness could any good come to his people. 
When murmurings of discontent began 
to be bruited about concerning the en- 
croachments of the whites, he harangued 
his people to submission, to gentleness, 
and peace. He foresaw the coming or- 
der of things, and distinctly but with 
that intuition the simple child of nature 
is so often heir to,and with a sad courage 
born of the conviction, advocated friend- 
liness to the newcomers. When be- 
sought by other tribes to make common 
cause against the whites, he firmly ad- 
hered to his friendly policy, thus’ giving 
occasion for hostilities between his 
tribes and the belligerents, and he main- 
tained this attitude through all the 
troublous times that followed, endearing 
himself to the early settlers, who named 
one of their prosperous settlements after 
him, — Seattle. 

It was about this time that some 
interesting developments occurred in 
Seattle’s family circle, concerning no 
other than Angeline, a young and come- 
ly maiden, much sought for by the 
young braves of her tribe, and of a 
repute for industry and good nature 
that reached among other tribes. An- 
geline gave her preference to one known 
by the whites as “ Martin,” a young 
brave of her own people. He was a 
coming man,— so all felt who listened 
to his smooth and well chosen harangues 
on topics of general interest. He was 
approved of by the chief, and his valor 
on more than one occasion had been 
severely tested. He was skillful and 
successful in the chase and in fishing,— 
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two by no means mean accomplish- 
ments. He was ambitious as well, and 
this alliance with Angeline would fur- 
ther him both in favor and power,— 
and Angeline with all the soul within 
her loved him. There was satisfaction 
in her mien when he was near. She 
was always ready to accompany him in 
his canoe and listen to his plans for their 
future. She it was who would inform 
him of secret councils, of plans not yet 
perfected concerning her father’s policy. 
Martin would then appear as a very Sir 
Oracle to his less favored brethren. All 
that was needed to crown the happiness 
of the couple was the old chief’s consent 
to their marriage, but he, though view- 
ing their attitude toward “each other 
with complaisant indifference, would 
not bear approach. 

One evening after a week’s absence, 
during which time he had been to visit 
and confer with some distant tribes in 
the interior, he returned to his wigwam 
and called Angelineto him. She came 
flushed with expectancy. Martin had 
accompanied her father,—then he had 
returned. Undoubtedly this summons 
meant joy to herand Martin. 

Her father viewed her in silence for 
some time, but when he spoke there was 
no hesitancy, — 

‘“‘ You have been a good daughter, An- 
geline,— you will make a good squaw.” 

Angeline caught her father’s hand 
and kissed it. 

“T have been among the Snoqual- 
mies. Very brave, very good tribes 
they are. Peace is between us, and that 
it long may continue, I said to Chief 
Squanim that you should be his squaw 
and take care of his wigwam.” 

The girl stood motionless and speech- 
less, stunned by this unexpected edict. 
At last her father, troubled and irritated 
by the silence, asked her if he had not 
done well for her,— said that she would 
be the wife of a powerful chief, and the 
means of promoting harmony and union 
between the tribes. 
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“ But Martin,” the girl gasped out. 

“What of him? He is not for you. 
An ordinary maiden will do for him. 
You are the daughter of a chief,— you 
must be mother of another.” 

The girl made an imploring gesture. 
“T want Martin, I do not want to be 
squaw to a chief.” 

There was an ominous silence. 

“You shame me,” and the voice of 
the Chief trembled with suppressed 
rage, “but you will not do it again, nor 
shall any one know. Tomorrow Squa- 
nim will be here,— tomorrow night he 
will be alone with you in your wigwam. 
Go.” 

Angeline went out into the night, 
dazed, uncertain that she had heard 
aright, conscious of but one idea, one 
desire,— Martin, to see Martin. Why 
did he not come to her? 

The night was calm and beautiful, 
and the waters of the Sound reflected 
the subdued light of the full moon. 
She would run down to where his canoe 
was tied,— surely he would be expecting 
her. 

She ran at full speed along the wind- 
ing path. She knew every step of it. 
She stopped once to listen to a mournful 
sound. It was a breeze stirring the 
sighing firs. A superstitious terror 
stole over her dim intelligence. “A 
bad omen, a bad omen,” she sobbed, and 
hasténed on. 

As she came to the broad beach her 
fear changed to joy. There was the 
canoe, and there was her lover waiting 
for her. She threw up her arms with 
a cry of joy, and ran to him. 

The next morning there was conster- 
nation in Seattle’s household. Angeline 
was missing, and not to be found. The 
day wore on without a trace of her. 
Squanim came, and Seattle in his wrath 
sent for Martin,— but Martin could give 
no information, no clue to her where- 
abouts. The chief sent him away in 
anger, but half-convinced of hisapparent 
miserable sincerity. Squanim lingered 
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another day, and yet another ; then re- 
turned to his tribe covered with mor- 
tification, chagrin, and anger,— and the 
peaceful relations of the tribes were 
disturbed. Weeks wore into months, and 
months into years, but Seattle waited 
in vain for his favorite daughter. 

Death visited his household and robbed 
him of his two remaining daughtérs, 
and he grew silent and sad, but bent all 
his energies to the keeping of his tribes 
together, and improving their condition. 
He was beloved and revered by his 
people, and by no one more so than by 
Martin, who rose in power and conceit 
with each succeeding year. 


When Angeline ran to her lover’s 
arms, she realized too late that they 
were those of another, not Martin. 

“QO, let me go! Let me go!” 
she was held fast. 

“Angeline, by all that’s holy. Come, 
come, what’s the matter ? Get in here.” 
And half by force, half by cunning per- 
suasion, Henri, the fur-trader, a man 
Angeline had good reason to fear, had 
her in the canoe, and was speeding out 
over the smooth water. 

For fifteen long years the scenes of 
Angeline’s childhood and girlhood knew 
nothing of her. Vague rumor had it 
that she had gone with a white man, a 
fur trader, and that she lived with him 
in the far North, but no authenticated 
reports were obtainable. 

It was éven so. To the far North, 
at one of the trading stations, Henri 
had taken his unwilling companion. 
Remonstrances, pleadings, threats, were 
alike unavailing. Angeline was forced 
to stay with him. One or two ineffec- 
tual attempts at flight proved to her her 
powerlessness, and finally she became 
as Henri expressed it, “a very good 
squaw.” He was coarse, brutal, and 
cunning by nature, but treated Angeline 
with rather more consideration than 
usually fell to the lot of the squaw of 
the white man. In the course of time 
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several children were born to her, but 
with the exception of Therese, the eldest 
daughter, they died in early infancy. 
Therese was like her father in looks 
and: disposition, and the two were very 
fond of each other. Something very like 
content seemed’ to possess Angeline 
during these days. She was dutiful and 
industrious. Henri was kind, provided 
well, and never over-burdened her with 
work ; and Therese, though wayward, 
was affectionate. In due time Therese 
went with the other half-breed children 
to the school at the settlement, and her 
progress there was a source of gratifica- 
tion and wonder to her mother, who 
regarded with awe the books and won- 
derful marks and figures the child de- 
lighted in. 
So time 


wore on. If Angeline’s 


thoughts ever reverted to the past, she 
never spoke them. Her duties occupied 
her time and attention, yet often during 
the long winter evenings when Henri 
was away, and Therese wrapped in slum- 
ber, she would sit for hours gazing stol- 


idly into the open fire. What were her 
thoughts, her feelings? Something of 
injustice she felt,— something of a lack. 
The long, cold winters chilled her. She 
longed tor the balmy atmosphere, the 
sunny land of her childhood. She longed 
for her people. The people of the North 
were so sharp, so quarrelsome, so cruel, 
always full of careforthe morrow. “So 
different,— so different,’— she would 
mutter to herself, then relapse into 
stolid silence. 

Time brings many changes, and one 
night when she had been keeping her 
vigils rather later than usual, waiting 
for Henri, there came a sound of many 
feet at her cabin door,— then a call. 

“ Angeline, O Angeline!” She has- 
tened out, half expecting that her lord 
and master had been helped home after 
indulging too freely in drink, as was not 
infrequent. Several men were carrying 
a rude litter, and on it, covered witha 
blanket, lay the dead form of Henri. 
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“Ugh!” Angeline shivered, but made 
no moan, betrayed no further emotion, 
— asked no question. 

“ Dalton stabbed him,” she heard one 
of the men remark. Such occurrences 
were common at the settlement. 

Thus ended an epoch in Angeline’s 
life. She lived in the cabin till spring, 
— but no longer the stolid, indifferent 
squaw. She was alert, interested in the 
affairs of the hunters and trappers, and 
kept a lynx eye on Therese, who was fast 
approaching her fifteenth birthday. In 
the spring a party was formed to go 
down to the Sound country for purpos- 
es of traffic with the Indians, and to look 
up the resources of that section, as it 
was coming into prominence. This was 
what Angeline had waited for. She 
determined to accompany the men, and 
see once more the home of her child- 
hood. 

Arrangements were easily made for 
providing the necessaries of the journey 
for herself and Therese, and early one 
May day the party set out. It wasa long 
and perilous journey, but Angeline 
proved herself an nvaluable aid. Her 
knowledge of woodcraft, her willingness 
to help, her good nature and buoyant 
spirits, made her a favorite, and she 
commanded the respect and liking of 
her companions. 

After a two months’ journey they 
came to Puget Sound. Angeline was in 
a transport of joy at seeing the familiar 
waters again. Therese viewed her moth- 
er with amazement. What achange had 
taken place. She herself sincerely 
mourned the loss of her father. He 
had been kind to her and shown her 
much affection, and she could not com- 
prehend the very evident relief that his 
death caused her mother. 

It was a calm, moonlit night again, 
when Angeline, followed by Therese, 
walked into her father’s wigwam un- 
announced. She had resumed the garb 
of the tribe, though Therese wore the 
dress of the settlement. Seattle sat in 
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his wigwam alone. He looked up to 
greet his visitors, and arose hurriedly. 

Angeline came forward and handed 
him a pipe, a peace-offering,— then 
caught his hand and kissed it. Some 
tender feeling must have stirred in the 
old chief, for his voice was kind as he 
bade her welcome. 

‘* Father, Iam alone but for her — she 
is my child. You are lonely and need 
me. I will stay with you and keep your 
wigwam. I will be your daughter again, 
only let us come to you. Let us both 
come. 

The old Chief turned from her, and 
Angeline waited long and anxiously for 
the words she hoped to hear. They 
came at last. Quietly and tersely he 
promised her protection. It cost him 
an effort, but Angeline knew that come 
what would her position as her father’s 
daughter was assured. 

She turned to leave the wigwam, but 
was intercepted by some one entering. 
She stepped back, but the new comer 
had recognized her. It was Martin. 

“You, Angeline!” 

Some long suppressed emotion leaped 
within her. She came forward, all the 
fervor of her nature shining in her eyes. 
It was to come to her at last,—that 
subtle something that had been wanting 
during the long years. She knew now 
what it had been that had given her 
courage to court danger and repulse, 
that had impelled her toreturn. It was 
the vivifying hope of /ove. 

The moment was a short one, but in 
it Angeline lived years. Years of hope, 
comfort, and joy. 

“ Martin, have a care!” 

The words of the Chief were too late. 
Already a stinging blow had left its 
mark on Angeline’s cheek,—another, 
and another. Therese terrified, drew 
her mother back. 

“So you have come back after all 
these years to mock me,— bringing your 
white-faced child to shame you.” His 
voice was hoarse, his eyes lurid with 
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passion, and the muscles of his face 
worked convulsively. ‘ You promised 
me, yet you ran off in the night with a 
pale-face. I might have been chief with 
your father,—Squanim would never 
have taken you had he known. But you 
were false to me, you left your father 
lonely,— you despised your people.” 

The old Chief laid a forcible hand 
upon the infuriated man and motioned 
Angeline to go. 

She went out into the night, followed 
by Therese. The moon in all its soft 
radiance looked pityingly down. The 
smooth waters of the Sound reflected 
many a shadow. Angeline looked out 
upon it all. Something seemed to have 
died within her. No emotion stirred at 
the familiar sight,— yet the calmness 
and the still, penetrating beauty had 
their quieting influence upon her. She 
bowed her head, and Therese heard her 
mutter, “It is night. It always comes 
in the night.” 

Angeline’s return after so long an 
absence created a profound sensation 
among her people, but she was indiffer- 
ent alike to their curiosity or their sym- 
pathy, their notice or their aversion. 
She found many changes, but reconciled 
herself to them all. Her father’s house- 
hold affairs received her former faithful 
attention,— and Therese, already a tall 
and handsome maiden, became the source 
of much‘ gratification to her. Even the 
old Chief found her useful, as in the 
frequent dealings with the whites her 
knowledge of their language, and her 
ability to read and write, made her a 
valuable interpreter and mediator. Per- 
haps this was Angeline’s greatest solace, 
as it certainly was a marked distinction. 

The young men of the tribe paid 
Therese much attention, and sought her 
favor, but she treated them pretty much 
alike. She favored this one, then that 
one, and laughed good-naturedly at them 
all. The elders looked on in amusement 
and wonder. Her good nature kept her 
in touch with them all, her keenness 
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and wit enlivened them, while her ac- 
complishments and attainments estab- 
lished her superiority. Could she have 
been satisfied with what her mother’s 
people had to offer her, her fate might 
have been a comparatively safe and 
happy one; but the alien blood told in 
her. 

With a mother’s insight Angeline 
perceived this, and trembled for the girl 
when the white men from the settle- 
ments favored Therese with their famil- 
iar notice. Untutored savage that she 
was, she felt that trouble only would 
come of it, and she earnestly besought 
the girl to avoid temptation ; but Ther- 
ese was willful. She hated monotony. 
She disliked the stupidity and stolidity 
of her companions. She craved excite- 
ment; and, after all, the restless dis- 
quietude that possessed her might have 
been the unconscious reaching out for 
clearer perception,— a movement of the 
dim soul within her for larger intelli- 
gence, a fuller scope. However it was, 
Angeline’s fears were realized. 

One of the white men from Seattle 
persuaded Therese to accompany him, 
and keep his home, and she went,— 
confident, hopeful, and happy. ' To her 
mother’s entreaty to stay, her prophecies 
that she would rue the day she left her 
people, she turned a deaf ear; but her 
parting kiss was full of affection, and 
her words to the chief were those of 
respect and love. 

A greater trial was in store for Ange- 
line than mere separation would have 
caused. The fact that in the ensuing 
time she never heard directly from her 
daughter troubled her, and she grew 
more taciturn and reserved, now that 
the connecting link with outside in- 
terests was gone. 

Two years went by,— years of watch- 


“ing and yearning, before any summons 


came ;— then one calm, beautiful night 
Martin’s son, a promising young brave, 
who had been one of Therese’s ardent 
admirers, came to Angeline’s wigwam 
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with a message. He had just returned 
from Seattle, where he had seen Ther- 
ese. She was sick and unhappy, and 
wished her mother to come to her. 

Without a word Angeline made prep- 
arations to go. She went to her father, 
acquainted him with the facts, then fol- 
lowing the winding path down to the 
beach, she untied her canoe, and soon 
with strong, swift strokes was lessening 
the distance between herself and daugh- 
ter. 

“Tt is night again. It is just such 
another night,” she muttered to herself, 
as she strained her gaze over the still, 
reflecting waters, and her thoughts re- 
verted tothe past. There was an omin- 
ous dread at her heart. Her past life 
stood out in bold relief,— the one bright 
spot in it had been Therese, and now 
Therese was sick and unhappy,— Ther- 
ese with her bright, gay manner, her 
quick perceptions, and withal her glow- 
ing health. The two years must have 
been full of suffering indeed to have 
brought her so low. Angeline caught 
her breath and shivered as a chill breeze 
struck her, but kept on with a steady 
stroke. 

In two hours she reached Seattle, then 
carefully following the directions given 
her by Martin’s son, she made her way 
to a miserable hovel under the brow of 
the cliff that then skirted the water- 
front. The dread that possessed her 
deepened as she stepped to the partly 
closed door. The moon was darkened 
as she looked in, and the deep shadows 
revealed nothing. 
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“ Therese ! she cried 
hoarsely. 

There was no answer. She flung wide 
open the door,— the wailing cry of an 
infant greeted her. In the indistinct 
light she discerned an object swaying to 
and fro, suspended by a rope from a 
beam above. The moon emerging from 
the cloud flooded the room with a sickly 
light. Angeline gave a loud cry as she 
recognized the swaying object. It was 
still warm, but life was extinct. 

Thus ended another epoch in Ange- 
line’s life. 

The succeeding years witnessed many 
changes. The death of her father a few 
years later severed the only bond that 
held her close to human sympathy. The 
tribes, scattered and dismembered even 
before her father’s death, had nothing in 
common with her. She left them, and 
came to Seattle to live. She took care 
of the child left by Therese, a puny, 
miserable boy, for whom, however, she 
never evinced any tenderness or emo- 
tion. He is still living,—a miserable 
specimen of a degenerate half-breed. 

Angeline herself is a stoic. The days 
come and go. They have nothing to 
bring her, nothing to take away. Life 
is a monotonous existence, in which is 
neither hope nor fear, pleasure nor sor- 
row. In her rudecabin overlooking the 
sea Angeline, the Princess of Seattle, 
looks out in wonder and contempt at the 
turmoil and strife of the new civilization. 
Child of a past age, she has outlived it, 
— but who can judge her, who under- 
stand ? 


Therese !”’ 


Rose Stmmons. 
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HOW MRS. BINNYWIG CHECKED THE KING. 


“Tr must be now or never,” said Mrs. 
Boscobel Binnywig. 

She said it half aloud, with tears in her 
eyes anda short sob, that, however help- 
less or hopeless it might sound to out- 
siders, was a sob that meant business. 

Things had not been going well with 
the Boscobel Binnywigs of Jate. They 
were an affectionate family, but Mr. 
Binnywig, while an excellent husband in 
some respects, was very much wanting 
in others. He was in fact altogether too 
much addicted to spiritualism ; the kind 
that has more power to “raise spirits”’ 
and depress them again than any dozen 
other mediums extant. 

And Mrs. Binnywig was determined 
that she would not stand it. She had 
declared the same many times before, 
both to herself and to Boscobel, and 
when Mrs. Binnywig said a thing, she 
almost always meant it. She had mar- 
ried her husband years before, for love, 
not money ; what little property they 
had ever possessed belonged to her. She 
came from the South, where her family 
had connections in St. Louis, Tennessee, 
and California, and she possessed in 
large degree the warm, loving, vivacious 
temperament so common among women 
in those sunny lands. 

Mr. Binnywig, on the contrary, had 
spent most of his life in Chicago, and 
had done it badly. He was an “all 
round newspaper man” of considerable 
repute, who could easily command a po- 
sition on any of the great Chicago dai- 
lies when he chose to work ; and might 
easily have acquired a competence for 
nis family, had the light of his genius 
only been as steady as it was brilliant. 
As things were, he had failed to make 
even a living, of late, and matters were 
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growing worse. Owing to his constant 
lapses managing editors and publishers 
were beginning seriously to distrust 
him ; and it was becoming evident that 
he would soon have to fall out of the 
ranks altogether in favor of duller. but 
more conscientious men. 

Mrs. Binnywig thought of her five 
children,— the youngest a short, golden- 
haired boy still in petticoats, domesti- 
cally known as “the Pawn” ; while the 
eldest was fast developing into an intel- 
lectual girl, whose sole ambition was to 
complete her education by graduating at 
Harvard. It was to herself, reflected 
Mrs. Binnywig, that they must all look 
for sustenance and culture; and with her 
somewhat tremulous resolution strength- 
ened into earnest resolve, she went up- 
stairs to attire herself for a promised 
attendance at the police court. 

Mr. Binnywig was booked for trial on 
the charge of having wilfully disturbed 
that mysterious element known in police 
circles as “the peace.” He looked to 
his wife to save him from punishment by 
paying a light fine,—as she had often. 
done before. But on this occasion he 
had reckoned without his hostess, who 
for some time past had been maturing 
quite a different plan in her active and 
well-organized brain. 

She was a tiny little woman, and did 
not look in the least strong-minded, as 
she stood before the mirror in grave 
contemplation of a new poem in millin- 
ery, which she was wearing for the first 
time that day. Yet in spite of her fond- 
ness for pretty clothing, and the five 
children she had borne her husband, she 
was by no means one of those soulless, 
prolific women who bear tamely any in- 
dignities their male halves may see fit 
to inflict upon them. She possessed 
bright talents, not unknown in the lit- 
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erature of her conntry, strong common 
sense, and vigorous opinions ; and one of 
these latter was a decided disapproval of 
divorce both on social and conscientious 
grounds. So pondering over her home 
troubles, and with a keen appreciation 
of the niceties of her husband's charac- 
ter, she had arranged a medium course 
between the two fences that she fondly 
hoped would lead toa complete reforma- 
tion ; and she had long been awaiting a 
suitable opportunity for beginning prac- 
tice. 

This occasion, Mrs. Binnywig was 
forced to acknowledge with a strange 
sinking of the heart, had now arrived ; 
and it would be mere cowardice to defer 
action any longer. For three weeks 


past Boscobel had been indulging in a 
carouse of more than usual virulence. 
The evening before the opening of this 
veracious narrative he had been dragged 
off the cable-tracks, in close proximity 
to a corner, by one of the prize city 
policemen, just as a train was swinging 


around the curve at a high rate of speed. 
Nothing short of hydraulics, or the con- 
densed force imbedded in three hun- 
dred pounds of solid bone and muscle, 
could have pulled Mr. Binnywig off those 
tracks in time to save his life. He had 
been conveyed in the patrol wagon to 
the Armory, unconscious of the dangers 
he had passed, and there recognized by 
the superintendent, who had communi- 
cated with his family. 

Mrs. Binnywig had been too well ac- 
customed to such messages to receive 
this one otherwise than with the dignity 
of resignation ; but the girls had cried ; 
and even the family cat, who was in 
temporary but solid possession of- Bos- 
cobel’s easy chair, paused in his reflec- 
tions on other cats’ iniquities for a 
while, to wave his tail in scorn at the 
follies of his so-called master. 

Mrs. Binnywig had declined to go to 
the station that night, where the hus- 
band of her youth and the father of her 
children was lying on the floor of his 
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cell, among inquisitive roaches and cyn- 
ical but not wholly unsympathetic rats, 
sunk in alcoholic slumbers ; but she had 
promised to be on hand for his trial in 
the morning, and as we have seen, was 
now preparing to fulfill her engagement. 

“No, I will not pay his fine, nor yet 
go on his bond,” she said sorrowfully, 
but firmly, a little later, in reply to the 
judge’s inquiry. “If you will commit 
him to the Washingtonian Home for 
thirty days, I will pay his board while 
he remains there. That is all I will 
do.” 

“Fifteen dollars and costs to the 
Washingtonian Home for Inebriates,”’ 
decided the Court, beginning to record 
the fine on the sheet, and disregarding 
the prisoner’s plea for a stay of execu- 
tion. The judge knew the Binnywigs 
well; was, in fact, a personal friend of 
the family ; and judging Mr. Binnywig’s 
habits with that calm contempt that the 
man with no inherited tendency to al- 
coholism always bestows upon his un- 
fortunate and handicapped brother, he 
privately thought that Mrs. Binnywig 
treated her husband a good deal more 
leniently than he deserved. 

“T don’t believe ‘The Home’ will 
receive me,” said Boscobel: “I’ve been 
there too often.” 

The judge paused, and glanced at 
Mrs. Binnywig. 

“They will receive him at my re- 
quest,” she said quietly. 

“If they refuse, you will have to work 
out your fine at the Bridewell,” decided 
the Court, finishing his entry. “ Next!” 

The prisoner turned his eyes upon 
his wife as the officer led him away, but 
he saw no relenting in her gaze. He 
was a tall, fine looking man, of English 
birth, more than six feet high; with 
the frame and constitution of a giant, 
and the gentle and affectionate disposi- 
tion common to men of his type; hag- 
gard and unshaven as he now was, as 
the result of his late debauch, he could 
not hide the look of unconscious dis- 
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tinction that was one of his most pleas- 
ing attributes, nor quench the real love 
for his ill-used wife that shone in his 
eyes as he looked at her. 

“T’ll stop drinking if you will get me 
off this time,” he said to her later, when 
she visited him in his cell at the police 
station, with a few of his possessions 
that he needed for immediate use, ac- 
companied by no less a personage than 
the Pawn, and escorted by her eldest 
daughter. It was only too evident to 
the older members of the party that in 
some way he had contrived to get a drink 
in his cell. He was looking better and 
more self-confident than he had done in 
court, and his breath, as he stood close 
to the bars, exhaled the noxious fumes 
of half-digested alcohol. 

Mrs. Binnywig stepped back a little 
from the bars, and shook her head in 
answer to his plea. Too well she knew 
that even had she been willing to forego 
her formal intention, it would be worse 
than futile to release him while the 
alcoholic poison was surging through his 
brain and blood vessels. He could not 
stop drinking. The fever consuming him 
was stronger than himself, stronger than 
his will ; and only after he had been in 
confinement and strictly abstinent fer 
many days would the power of reforma- 
tion return to him. 

He pleaded and entreated with all the 
natural eloquence of which he was mas- 
ter, joined to the maudlin pathos which 
is at the command of every drunkard. 
But all this was but an oft-told tale to 
Mrs. Binnywig, and she remained true 
to her purpose. 

“T told you that I should leave you 
the next time, Boscobel,” she said sad- 
ly, “and I intend to do so.” 

Mr. Binnywig was not greatly fright- 
ened by this threat, though perhaps he 
might have been had he realized its full 
significance. But as a matter of fact, it 
is not easy to alarm a drunkard in his 
cups by anything short of a bullet in his 
brain, or a plunge into the lake. His 
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complacency and self-satisfaction are so 
abnormally developed, and his mind is 
so clouded by alcohol, that you cannot 
make him believe that you would do any- 
thing to harm such a fine fellow as he 
feels himself to be. Mr. Binnywig knew 
well that his wife would not give up the 
home that was hers by purchase, and he 
had reason to believe that her love for 
him was not dead or even enfeebled. So 
he waved aside her threat with an airy 
motion of his hand and continued his en- 
treaties for immediate release. But he 
did not quite know his wife yet, in spite 
of his long acquaintance with her char- 
acter. 

“T wish you would stop drinking, 
papa,” urged Wanda, a tall, graceful girl 
of sixteen, singularly like her father 
in expression and type of countenance. 
“It brings so much disgrace on us all, 
and there seems no end to it.” 

“Tf you think I don’t feel that as 
much as you do, my girl, you don’t un- 
derstand me,” said her father. 

The mother turned to leave, taking 
her boy’s hand for the purpose; but at 
this point the Pawn, who hadj been 
gazing earnestly through the bars, had 
apparently reached the conclusion that 
something was wrong with his father 
beyond his powers of comprehension ; 
and he set up a loud cry, clinging fast 
to the bars of the cell. He was the 
darling and the only boy of the family, 
and mother and sister united to comfort 
him. 

“T want to.stay with my par-pa,” he 
wailed. 

Dear little soul, with truest manly 
sympathy taking the side that seemed 
weakest to his baby comprehension! He 
was persuaded, at last, to let go the bars; 
and on hearing his father’s stern “Go 
with your mother, Pawn,” consented to 
leave on his sturdy little feet, still sob- 
bing and reiterating his plaint, “ Want 
to stay with par-pa.” 

Soon afterwards Mr. Binnywig was 
conveyed to the Home for Inebriates to 
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begin his thirty days’ sentence. It was 
not, as has been said, a wholly new ex- 
perience tohim. He had been commit- 
ted there once before by the same judge 
who had sent him up today, and on sev- 
eral occasions his wife had herself as- 
sumed the judicial function, and had 
dispatched him to the Home in a car- 
riage, under convoy of a couple of stal- 
wart police officers. But periodical 
drunkenness had now so poisoned his 
system that he needed some stronger 
antidote than the mild temperance lec- 
tures and narrow copy-book maxims of 
the inebriate reformatory, all of which 
he had long known by heart. Hedrank, 
as his father had drunk before him, and 
as thousands will drink until the day of 
judgment ; not from any inherent vice, 
but simply because his appetite was 
stronger than his will, his principles, or 
his love satiated by possession. Noth- 
ing short of a complete and cyclonic 
upheaval of his entire social and moral 
status would now effect acure. The day 
for tonics had passed, and the hand that 
he loved best was to apply the blister. 


I. 


Mrs. BINNYWIG was not alone in the 
world. She had relatives in Tennessee 
and Missouri, all in comfortable circum- 
stances, and herimmediate family, father 
and brothers, lived in St. Louis, with 
sufficient resources among them to sup- 
port her and all her children had it been 
necessary, without feeling the outlay. 
She had a married cousin, Mrs. Lawson, 
living in one of the suburbs of Chicago, 
with whom we shall presently become 
acquainted ; and Mrs. Binnywig herself 
was not without means. On the death 
of her mother, some years before, she 
had inherited $5,000 in cash, and a small 
interest in same highly profitable coal 
mines in the vicinity of St. Louis, which 
yielded her an income of varying but 
never magnificent proportions. The 
house in which she lived and the lot on 
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which it stood were her own property, 
bought at a bargain with money that 
she had earned and the interest of the 
$5,000. Mrs. Binnywig was herself a 
recognized writer of fiction, especially 
in the form of short stories. She had 
also a gift for writing semi-philosopical 
and humorous paragraphs for the daily 
press on subjects of interest to women. 
She wrote verse, both humorous and 
pathetic, which, however unremunera- 
tive in a financial sense, acquired a cer- 
tain value in keeping her pseudonym 
before the public. She could calculate 
on earning a small income regularly by 
her pen, which, while not enough to 
maintain a household in luxury, would 
be a welcome addition to its funds. All 
these resources together would have 
enabled her to support herself and chil- 
dren, even had Mr. Binnywig been out- 
side of the line of vision of that philan- 
thropic policeman when the cable cars 
swept round the Dearborn Street curve 
on that memorable Tuesday evening. 
Mr. Binnywig, however, was now at the 
Washingtonian Home, and Mrs. Binny- 
wig was preparing to teach hima lesson. 

On the day following his incarcera- 
tion she dressed herself, while Wanda 
dressed the Pawn, with a view to paying 
a visit to that same cousin to whom I 
have referred. While Mrs. Binnywig 
put the finishing touches to her own 
toilet, Wanda, with her mouth full of 
pins, was on her knees, busily engaged 
in trying to soften the natural angulari- 
ties of the Pawn. Twin girls of ten, 
commonly called “the Bishops,” though 
their real names were Mignonette and 
Reseda, were also present ; one helping 
her mother, while the other kept the 
little boy in good humor by relating 
wonderful fairy stories invented for the 
occasion. 

The Pawn stood manfully on his little 
feet, and submitted with dignity not 
unmixed with resignation to the minis- 
trations of his sisters. His round bullet- 
head was rather small as compared with 
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his frame, but was clothed in yellow hair 
cut squarely short by his own hands. 
His pretty curls had been the pride of 
his mother and sisters, but a bugbear to 
himself ; and finding his entreaties on 
the subject allowed to grow cold for want 
of attention, he cut his own hair not 
wisely but too well. Such of it as re- 
mained, however, was yellow as a but- 
tercup ; and when attired in his old-gold 
plush walking skirt he looked as much 
like a stalwart little white pawn as a 
young American can. 

The Binnywigs, who were all great 
chess players, had nicknamed one an- 
other after various pieces in the game. 
Strangers laughed when they heard them 
at play; and perhaps the joke had in 
some occult way influenced their des- 
tinies, for they really looked the charac- 
ters they represented. Wanda was the 
Queen —the Queen of Hearts, as her 
father said; Boscobel Junior, as we have 
seen, was the Pawn. Tall, fair-haired 
papa was the King, and the twin girls, 
dark and fair, were the Bishops,— the 
episcopal character being well supported 
by their serious little faces. There never 
had been a knight until a discussion 
arose one day as to what mamma was. 

“ She ought to be the Queen,” said a 
‘second sister, (who for ornithological as 
well as chess reasons had been named 
“the Rook,”’) not perhaps unwilling 
to oust Wanda from her superiority. 
“ Papa is the King, so of course mamma 
must be the Queen.” 

‘No, I am the Knight,” said Mamma 
decisively. “I am the fighting member 
of the family, and do battle for my king 
and castle.” 

So Mamma had been “the Knight” 
ever since,—the piece militant. The 
house they lived in had, of course, always 
been “the Castle,” and was so entered 
upon the city record. It was soon des- 
tined to take upon itself one of the 
attributes of a castle in checking the 
king, but of this the children were un- 
aware 
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The visit to Mrs. Lawson took up the 
greater part of the day. Mrs. Lawson, 
a widow, lived on her own property near 
Evanston, in a square brick house, stand- 
ing in a pretty garden of a quarter of an 
acre in extent. She was one of those 
women who seldom go out, and had 
therefore never met Mr. Binnywig, who 
hardly knew of her existence. She and 
Mrs. Binnywig, however, had been 
friendly as children, and Mrs. Binnywig 
kept up the acquaintance by an occasion 
al call. Mrs. Lawson had two young 
children, and for some time past had 
been seeking a city site to which she 
could move her home, in order to obtain 
better educational advantages than were 
procurable at Evanston. She had been 
anxious to secure a site as near the Bin- 
nywig residence as possible; partly for 
the sake of enjoying their society, but 
principally on account of the desirability 
of the district, which supported a hand- 
some park. an excellent kindergarten, 
and also a public school, considered the 
best in Chicago. She had asked her 
cousin to Jook out for a site, and the 
object of Mrs. Binnywig’s visit today 
was to tell her that she had found one, 

The two ladies talked long and earn- 
estly, the Pawn meanwhile standing by 
his mother’s side, and absorbing every 
word with that grave attention common 
to thoughtful children. He had been: 
too well trained to interrupt a conversa- 
tion, however long and uninteresting it 
might be, and Mrs. Lawspn’s little girls 
were at school. The conference came 
to an end at last, however, as all mun- 
dane confabulation will, and in time, 
also, his little cousins returned from 
school, and directed his ,attention to 
other matters. Mrs. Binnywig stayed 
to lunch, and during the meal the same 
subject was rediscussed, and some minor 
details arranged that had previously 
been overlooked. 

After lunch was over, Mrs. Binnywig 
returned to town by the cable-extension 
car which crossed the next corner ; the 
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Pawn, who was nothing if not a little 
man, standing on the front platform, 
and paying for himself “and that lady”’ 
out of the store of nickels hoarded in 
his small skirt pocket. He wasa strange 
boy, absurdly imitative within certain 
lines, intensely independent in matters 
where few would expect a small boy to 
assert himself. 

On reaching the terminus of the ca- 
ble road in the center of town, Mrs. 
Binnywig descended, and made her way 
to an office building on Lasalle Street, 
for the address of which she referred to 
a card in her satchel. The firm she 
visited were evidently engaged in some 
important and large line of business, 
and Mrs. Binnywig after sending in her 
card was promptly shown intothe private 
office of the head partner, leaving the 
Pawn in the outer office. He remained 
quietly seated on the stool that had 
been placed for him, until his attention 
was engaged by the two clerks nearest 
to him, who thought him the jolliest 
specimen of embryo manhood that had 
recently enlivened their dull routine of 
business. They joked with and guyed 
him, without being able to disturb his 
serenity, and gave him nickels and 
chewing-gum which he accepted with 
dignity, and stowed away in the proper 
receptacles. All this kept him from 
fretting at his mother’s prolonged ab- 
sence, so that when, an hour later, she 
emerged from the inner office accom- 
panied by the manager, she was glad to 
find him cheerfully engaged. 

“ T will consult with my cousin, then, 
and let you know decidedly at the end 
of the week,” Mrs. Binnywig was saying 
as she came out, obsequiously attended 
by the grand mogul of the firm. 

“Very good, Madam,” assented that 
potentate. “Then if you will let us know 
by the 15th, at latest, we will accept the 
contract for some date between the 25th 
and 30th, and will notify you twenty- 
four hours previous to the exact hour 
at which the men will be ready.” 
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“ And you fully understand the con 
ditions of secrecy ?”’ 

“ Certainly ; your wishes in that re- 
spect shall be carefully observed.” 

This concluded Mrs. Binnywig’s busi- 
ness for the day, and she returned to 
the bosom of her family. 


III. 


Mr. Binnywic’s term of detention at 
the Inebriate Home was nearly over. 
He had lived through the three days’ 
strict seclusion in “ Bromide Hall” be- 
hind locked doors, exacted of all arrivals, 
and had submitted with resignation 
to the doses of bromide of potassium, 
from which this section of the institu- 
tion derives its name. They were 
“mean, salty draughts,” to swallow 
three times a day; but he knew their 
usefulness of old. He had dispatched 
nine frugal meals of beef tea, flanked 
by a not too generous piece of bread ; 
and with fruitless gluttony had never 
failed each time to ask for more. But 
the rules of Bromide Hall are very 
strict. It was organized to encourage 
low living and high thinking in new ar- 
rivals, whose stomachs are theoretically 
“rotten” as aresult of constant steep- 
ing in alcohol; so the beef tea and bread 
was all he got. He had then signed the. 
usual papers, pledging himself to remain 
in the Home for thirty days, or until 
discharged by ‘the board of manage- 
ment ; after which he was permitted 
the wild dissipation of freedom amongst 
the ‘other inmates in the body of the 
institution. 

There he had discovered two other 
newspaper men, friends of his own, and 
about eighty strangers, mostly in a con- 
dition of whisky-flavored repentance, 
and animated, with few exceptions, by 
an “ardent spirit” of intended reform. 
For three weeks he had smoked the 
pipe of peace and friendship among 
them, and had attended the course of 
some thirty lectures delivered by the 
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enthusiastic and kindly but rather opin- 
ionated superintendent. He had re- 
sponded seven times to a hand on the 
shoulder, and the exhortation, ‘“ Well, 
brother, I trust you have made up your 
mind to reform. It needs will, my 
brother; it needs will!” He had at- 
tended three Sunday evening curricula, 
and had listened in their course to about 
a thousand “declarations” from still 
sick and nervous members: “ Mr. Super- 
intendent, I shall never touch drink 
again as long as I live,” together with 
nearly as many humorous or pathetic 
accounts of, “ How I fell,” which hung 
as trimmings around the above declara- 
tions. Mr. Binnywig had heard many 
such in the course of his experience, 
and had lived to see the same men back 
again in the institution, recovering fresh 
energy for new declarations of reform. 
Being himself among this honorable 
number, Mr. Binnywig decided that 
this time he would abstain from protes- 
tations. 

There were a few who silently but 
earnestly purposed to amend their lives, 
and amongst these was our friend Bos- 
cobel. That little speech of his daugh- 
ter’s and his wife’s heart-broken ap- 
pearance had sunk deeper into his heart 
than he had been aware of at the time. 
But he had found leisure for reflection 
since, and over his briarwood pipe, had 
formulated many a good and earnest 
resolution. Whether his purpose would 
have borne any subsequent fruit of a per- 
manent character, had not after events 
tended to confirm it, will never be 
known. Like many others at “The 
Home,” he had made such resolutions 
before —and broken them. But there 
comes a time in every man’s life when 
the superabundant vitality of youth is 
over, that circumstances, or perhaps 
only some trifling event, influences him 
in a wholly unexpected way, and places 
him squarely on the bridge between his 
past and his future. He is thereby 
obliged to look both in the face, and 
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either makes a permanent reform, or 
plunges hopelessly into the faults or 
vices that have marred his past. There 
are some men, also, whom unexpected 
adversity strengthens. It arouses all 
their manhood, and serves as a tonic, 
though a bitter‘one, to their moral na- 
ture. 

Boscobel had only heard from his 
home once during his incarceration, and 
that merely in a brief, cool note from 
his wife, which told him that his family 
was well. But he was not surprised at 
this. He knew that she was justly in- 
dignant with him. She had been a good 
and loving wife and mother, and had 
borne outrages and humiliations enough 
to try the patience of any woman. 

He had decided to say nothing at 
home or elsewhere about his good pur- 
poses. He had talked too often, he re- 
flected, of those which he had broken ; 
and a new shyness had come upon him, 
a distrust of his own powers, which only 
served to strengthen his determination 
to reform insilence. He would show 
the world that he was not the weak fool 
that many people thought him. He 
would convince his wife that her hus- 
band was yet capable of a sustained and 
noble manhood. He would prove to 
his children, who were learning to des- 
pise him, that their father had qualities 
worthy of their respect, although he had 
yielded so often to the one sin that so 
thoroughly beset his weaker nature. 
And as these thoughts passed through 
his mind he took the pipe out of his 
mouth —an honest plebeian briar-wood ; 
your true smoker rarely cares for a pipe 
that costs more than fifty cents —and 
held it up on high, as though to call 
Heaven to witness his resolutions. 

The day came when he was once more 
afree man. He left the inebriate insti- 
tution, after shaking hands with the su- 
perintendent and such of the inmates as 
he cared to remember, carrying his va- 
lise and turning his steps direct towards 
home. He hungered for the look of 
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quiet pleasure with which his wife had 
always greeted his return, and the bois- 
terous welcome of his children. Yes, he 
would grieve them no more. He would 
go round to the papers and get employ- 
ment tomorrow: nay, that very day. He 
felt himself capable of the best work he 
had ever done in his life. And as he 
strode along the streets, his mind full of 
earnest purpose, many turned to look at 
him as he passed. The tall, command- 
ing figure with its air of distinction, the 
strong, resolute, and essentially manly 
face, only marred to the physiognomist 
by certain signs of weakness about the 
mouth and chin, was a sight that nearly 
everyone wanted to look twice at ; and to 
Chicago’s credit it may be added that 
most of them did. Euclid Street was 
reached at last, and Mr. Binnywig hur- 
ried along it, full of pleasant anticipa- 
tions. 

But what was this? He must have 
made some mistake. At the place where 
he expected to find his home, that pleas- 
ant resort was mainly conspicuous by its 
absence. Instead of his pretty, cosy- 
looking, modern cottage, he saw nothing 
but a square, ugly, red-brick, two-story 
house, with horrible green blinds, as 
unlike his residence as a hospital is un- 
like the White House. He must have 
mistaken the street, he concluded ; and 
hurried back to the corner to consult the 
lamp-post. No, Euclid Street and West- 
ern Avenue,—that was all right. 

He walked slowly back, looking at the 
houses on either side. He knew them 
all. They were occupied by neighbors 
of his, all people of good social standing. 
Was he crazy, or had the world turned 
upside down in his absence, or was he 
some modern Rip van Winkle awaking 
from a sleep of a century or so? He 
could hardly keep from pinching himself 
to see if he really was awake. In truth, 
Mr. Binnywig did not know what to 
make of the difficulty. He must have 
been suffering from some curious opti- 
cal illusion, he decided, and when he 
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reached the spot he should find his dear 
little home again, all right. But no, 
there it was, the stern, uncompromising 
brick, set square between the houses of 
his neighbors on the one triangular frag- 
ment of this planet’s surface that he had 
always been accustomed to consider as 
his — or rather his wife’s,— but still his 
as much as hers, for are not husband 
and wife one? 

He stood in front, gazing at the inter- 
loping residence, taking in every point 
in its construction, and turning his eyes 
upon the surrounding homes. All was 
just as he had left it, except the house 
that should: have been his own home,— 
but was n’t. 

Perhaps his family were inside. At 
all events it might be worth his while to 
see. He went up the steps and rang the 
bell. A colored servant answered the 
call. 

“Who lives here?” he asked abruptly. 

The girl stared at him in surprise, 
rather disposed to ask what business 
that was of his ; but taking in the details 
of his appearance, she decided that he 
looked like a gentleman, and had better 
be answered. She gave him the name 
of her mistress. 

“Then where is my house?” he: in- 
quired irritably. 

The offspring of sunny Africa con- 
cluded that she was talking to a lunatic, 
and stepped back a little. 

“ T don’t know, sir. I don’t know who 
you are.” 

“ But my house was right here, where 
this house stands. Where are my wife 
and family? You must know some- 
thing !”’ he added impatiently, as the 
girl stared at him in alarm. 

“ He’s certainly crazy,” she said so¢to 
voce, turning round. “I'll call my mis- 
tress, sir,” she added aloud. “ Perhaps 
she can tell you something. I have only 
been here a week.” 

A short, stout lady in a widow’s cap 
appeared in answer to the girls sum- 
mons. “Be careful of him, mum; I 
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think he is crazy,” said the colored 
servant in an undertone. 

Mr. Binnywig raised his hat. “I beg 
your pardon, madam, for calling. Iam 
Mr. Binnywig, but — but —I have lost 
my house and lot.” 

“ Lost your house and lot!” repeated 
the lady, looking at him with a peculiar 
expression in her gray eyes, while the 
servant girl snickered in the rear. 
“ That is a very curious statement.” 

“JT know,” said poor Mr. Binnywig, 
“but I can’t explain it. All I know is 
that a month ago this was my home; or, 
at least, I think it was; and my wife 
and family lived here in our own cottage 
on the very spot where we are now 
standing. I have been absent for a 
month on —on — business, and when I 
returned, a few minutes ago, I found 
everything changed. May I ask how 
long you have lived here ?”’ 

“T have lived in this house for up- 
wards of fifteen years,’ asserted the 
lady. 

“Then either I am crazy or the world 
has turned upside down,” asserted Bos- 
cobel rashly. 

The lady did not say which hypothesis 
she considered the more probable, but 
she regarded him speculatively out of 
her somewhat severe gray eyes. 

“Had you not better go to the po- 
lice?” she inquired. “They might be 
abie to throw some light upon the sub- 
ject.” 

“I don’t see what they can do; but 
yes, I will,” decided the visitor. “In the 
meantime, you don’t happen to know 
whether there has been an earthquake 
or a cyclone around here ?” 

“ Not that I know of, and I think that 
it there had been I should have heard 
of it.” 

Mr. Binnywig bowed, and turned 
away, replacing his hat as he went 
down the steps. His first impulse was 
to call at some of the neighboring 
houses; but on second thoughts he 
changed his plan. He was positively 
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alarmed. What if they should be filled 
with strangers, too? Besides, he hes- 
itated at the idea of another interview 
like the one just concluded. Probably 
they would think him crazy, as the lady 
and her servant evidently did. Perhaps 
he was insane. Some great revolution 
had evidently taken place either in him- 
self or the locality, and until he under- 
stood more of its nature it might be as 
well to pursue his inquiries so as to 
draw as little attention upon himself as 
possible. 

Impressed with these reflections Mr. 
Binnywig boarded a passing horse-car, 
and rode to the Armory police station, 
where he had previously been confined. 

The captain received him cordially. 
“ How are you, Mr. Binnywig? I am 
glad to see you looking so well.” 

“Are you?” said Boscobel sarcasti- 
cally. ‘ Well, I don’t feel very well, at 
present. A curious thing has happened.” 

“ Indeed ?” inquired the superintend- 
ent sympathetically. 

“Do you know anything about my 


family and home ?”’ asked Boscobel. 
The superintendent shook his head,— 
“No—stay! something did happen,” 


he added. “A little boy came down 
here a few days ago, and asked to see 
his father. Of course we did not know 
just who his father might be, among 
the two hundred thousand and odd 
fathers in Chicago, and blessed if the 
chap would tell us! He was a little 
fellow, stillin petticoats ; not more than 
five or six years old I should think, but 
he had the biggest bump of secretiveness 
I ever sawinachild. He would n't tell 
his name, or where he lived, or who he 
was, or who his father was, but he wanted 
his “ par-pa.” No one in the cells would 
acknowlege the paternity of him, so we 
held him for some hours, expecting to 
hear from his friends, and at last an 
officer came in who recognized him as 
the little chap that came down to see 
you. We were just going to telephone 
you to ask what we should do with him, 
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when one of the Misses Binnywig came 
round hunting for him, and he went off 
with her.” 

Mr. Binnywig listened, rather touched 
by this proof of his little son’s affection, 
but he had business more important 
on hand just now than the vagaries of 
the Pawn. 

“Tt is well his sister came after him. 
We shall have to chain that boy up in 
the back yard,” was the father’s reply. 
“ But now, Captain Gregory, I want to 
consult you about something different. 
My home has disappeared entirely,” — 
and Boscobel related his experience of 
the morning. 

“Very odd,” was the Captain’s com- 
ment on this intelligence. His expe- 
rienced eye detected no signs of intoxi- 
cation or insanity in the narrative, yet 
the story as Boscobel told it was cer- 
tainly suggestive of a mind unbalanced 
from some cause. 

“ Yes, and the funny thing is that the 
house looks as if it had stood right there 
ever since it was built. And in any case 
it could not have been built up since I 
left. Besides, where is my house ?”’ 

“ Was the house your-.property ?”’ 

“ Yes,—at least, my wife’s.”’ 

“ Ah! and the lot?” 

“Her’s also; of course we regarded 
it as common property.” 

- “And your wife and family have dis- 
appeared with the house ?”’ 

“ Yes,— that is they are gone, I don’t 
know where. They could n’t have taken 
the house upon their backs and carried 
it off. I never heard that my wife had 
any snail in her family history.” 

“Could it be possible that Mrs. Bin- 
nywig has removed her residence, and 
rented the lot toits present occupant ? 
You know a good-sized house can be 
rolled away now-a-days in a few hours 
by these house-moving firms, leaving the 
lot as bare as before it was improved.” 

This was a new ideato Mr. Binnywig, 
—and a very unpleasant one. The 
sight of houses on rollers in the street 
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was a common one enough in his expe- 
rience, but he had never thought of con- 
necting it with his present trouble. He 
had in fact been so dazed by the unex- 
pected blow that had fallen on him, that 
he had not as yet given the matter any 
consideration at all. He turned the new 
suggestion over in his mind before re- 
plying, and his wife’s threat at the 
police-station and oftentimes before re- 
curred to him with new and unpleasant 
force. Was this the way she had selected 
to carry it out? 

“Of course, that is possible,” he said 
slowly, conscious of that unpleasant 
sensation usually described as a sinking 
of the heart. “I hardly think she would 
do anything like that, however,— espe- 
cially to me.” 

“You have had no notification that 
she had any such course of action in 
view ?”’ . 

“ None whatever.” 

“Has your wife ever threatened a 
separation on account of your drinking 
habits,— or for any other reason ?”’ 

‘She told me that she intended leav- 
ing me, before I went up this last time,” 
acknowledged Mr. Binnywig rather 
shamefacedly. “ But I did not take any 
stock in what she said. She has threat- 
ened that for the last fifteen years, off 
and on, but it never came to anything. 
I felt sure she would not give up her 
home, and I think she is really attached 
to me. Besides, there are my children,” 
he added as an afterthought. “Have I 
no rights in them?” 

Mr. Binnywig began to wonder wheth- 
er he had any rights left in anything. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said the superintend- 
ent. “ But that is a legal question, and 
outside of our jurisdiction. Do I under- 
stand that the house and lot were exclu- 
sively the property of Mrs. Binnywig ?”’ 

“ Absolutely,— and free, too, from all 
encumbrance. She purchased them 
with her own money, and the deeds are 
in her name. Catch her trusting me 
with any share inthem! She is going 
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to leave them to the children, as I un- 
derstand.” 

“Then you may depend upon it, my 
solution is the right one. Mrs. Binny- 
wig has decided to leave you, and this is 
the method she has adopted to save her 
home. What her intentions are for the 
future, of course, I cannot conjecture. 
She may only intend to give you a 
fright, or she may contemplate a _per- 
manent separation. Rather a_ high- 
handed proceeding, however, even for a 
woman,” added the captain smiling. 

Mr. Binnywig made no reply. A deep 
depression had settled upon him, and 
he felt as if all the strings that bound 
him to life had been suddenly snapped 
asunder. 

“Of course, we can investigate the 
matter for you,” continued the captain. 
“ There is a record of these things, and 
we can probably find out where she has 
moved to in twenty-four hours,— or you 
can search the city books yourself. But 
it is hard to be up to the tricks of wo- 
men,” added this experienced personage. 
“There are a dozen ways in which she 
could foil us if she foresaw an investiga- 
tion, particularly if she has moved out- 
side of the city. I have n’t made many 
failures in my police and detective prac- 
tice,” concluded the captain retrospec- 
tively, “ but in all I did make a woman 
was at the bottom. 

“ However,” he added cheerfully, re- 
ceiving no answer from Boscobel, who 
was gazing gloomily out of the window, 
“we can put a good man on the job, 
and no doubt he will soon find the little 
lady.” 

“ No-o,” said Mr. Binnywig hesitat- 
ingly. ‘ No,” he added more decisively 
a moment later. “I won’t have her 
worried. If my wife has chosen to leave 
me, she can do so. I shall not inter- 
fere. Nor will I have her annoyed by 
police investigation. “However,” he 
added a moment later, “if I should 
change my mind,el suppose I can have 
the benefit of your services.” 
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“Undoubtedly,” said the good-natured 

captain. “I will put one of my best 
men on the track any time that you say 
so.” 
Mr. Binnywig shook hands with the 
official, who added a cordial hope for 
his future prosperity. ‘“ And say! (with 
a wink,) don’t be too friendly with the 
cocktails.” 

“No, I’ve quit for good,” said Bos- 
cobel. ‘Nothing can alter that.” But 
he left the station in a condition of des- 
pondency almost akin to despair. 


IV. 


He hardly knew what to do next, as 
he sauntered up State Street in a north- 
erly direction, with some vague idea of 
returning to the scene of his loss. Like 
most of his educated countrymen, he 
was a most affectionate husband and 
father, and had never for a moment 
contemplated the possibility of losing 
his wife otherwise than by death. Yet 
here he was, a stranded vessel on life’s 
shore, alone and unpitied, almost penni- 
less, and dashed helpless upon the iron 
rocks of adversity. He was thinking 
gloomily of these things, when, as he 
raised his eyes, a flourishing saloon met 
his gaze, flanked by one of those traps 
for the unwary in the shape of a highly 
colored picture of a tankard of foaming 
beer, the rich froth falling over the 
sides of the glass. 

Thirsty and somewhat faint from 
hunger, for he had eaten nothing since 
early morning, oppressed by the scorch- 
ing heat of July, and in deep despon- 
dency, Mr. Binnywig was _ instantly 
seized with one of those desperate crav- 
ings for liquor that the dipsomaniac 
separated for some time from the pos- 
sibility of stimulation knows only too 
well. It is an intense animal passion, 
seizing as in a vise the physical, men- 
tal, and moral faculties at once. Mr. 
Binnywig’s fingers were in his vest 
pocket, a coin was im their grasp, he 
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took one step towards the open door, 
and in another moment would have 
yielded, when he flung the coin — for- 
tunately a small one — far from him, and 
leaped for a passing grip-car with the 
spring of a tiger. 

The gripman looked at him with 
amazement, and without approval. His 
face was livid, and the sweat poured 
from his brow. 

“You'll do that once too often,” snort- 
ed the conductor, as he took his fare. 
“ Was the devil after you?” 

“T guess he was,” said Boscobel, wip- 
ing his face. ‘ You’d better look out 
for that buggy.” 

Sure enough, they were in danger of 
a collision at the approaching corner. 
The conductor sprang for his handle, 
the gripman clanged his bell and ap- 
plied the brake, and the danger was 
averted by a hair’s breadth. 

“That was a close shive,” soliloquized 
Binnywig, referring to his own escape, 
not that of the train. He was trembling 
still, though not unconscious of a cer- 
tain exhilaration at having so manfully 
and successfully resisted temptation. 

Dismounting at a favorite restaurant, 
he reduced the probability of a recur- 
ring attack by a square meal, accompan- 
ied with plenty of strong coffee. Thus 
reinforced he resumed his ride to the 
scene of his late home, where he pro- 
ceeded to call upon a neighbor and old 
friend of his,—a professor of languages. 

“Well, Binnywig!” was the greeting 
of this erudite individual. “I am de- 
lighted to see you safe and sound. 
Things have been pretty well torn up 
around here since you left.” 

“Can you tell me what has become of 
my home and family ?” asked Boscobel. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
don’t £xow?” asked the professor in 
astonishment. 

“ NotI,” said Boscobel. “I’ve just re- 
turned from the Washingtonian Home, 
where my wife had me shut up for a 
month. When I got here the cupboard 
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was bare, as that fine old arch-muddler, 
Mother Hubbard, remarked. I see that 
red brick abomination on my lot, and my 
house and family apparently wiped out 
of existence, for any trace I can find of 
them.” 

The professor looked his friend over 
with that puzzled and somewhat thought- 
ful expression that had characterized 
almost every one of whom Binnywig had 
made inquiries. Apparently satisfied 
with the survey, he said :— 

“Well, now, I'll tell you all that I 
know about it, and that is not much. 
Last — last — let me see! it must have 
been a week from last Tuesday, quite 
early in the morning, we noticed a large 
house coming into the block on rollers 
— the usual way. It was the same house 
you see over there. We never supposed 
it was for this street, as we had no idea 
it could be placed anywhere, but before 
we realized that it was not going any 
farther the gang of men who accompan- 
ied it began tearing away at your res- 
idence, and within a few hours had it 
elevated on beams and rollers, and ready 
to move off. Then they quit work for 
the day. Mrs. Binnywig and her family 
remained inside, as we supposed, behind 
the boarded windows and locked doors. 
At all events we never saw them come 
out. When I say ‘the family,’— we did 
see one of them, the little boy, who got 
out of one of the windows just as the 
men were boarding it up. He crawled 
out and ran away, and we saw no more 
of him or any of the family. Well now, 
I have lived in the world long enough to 
see the beauty in its season of minding 
my own business, but my wife and the 
girls were almost crazy with curiosity. 
After the men were gone she insisted 
on putting on her bonnet and going 
across to see Mrs. Binnywig, and noth- 
ing that I could say would stop her. 
Well, she knocked and rang at the front 
door till she was tired, and then she went 
round to the back, and found the men 
had left the pantry window unfastened. 
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Through this she put our little Minnie, 
and after going through all the rooms 
the child came back and said no one was 
there. Your family must have left early 
in the morning by the back entrance,— 
or perhaps the evening before. Well, 
the next morning the men came back, 
moved your house into the road, and fit- 
ted the new one into its place. There 
was a double gang of men at work, for 
some worked on the old house and some 
on the new. Our children traced your 
house for nearly three miles north and 
west, and then I forbade them following 
any farther. The brick over there was 
fitted into its place with difficulty,— for 
the foundations were too small, and 
needed a lot of work,—all the rubbish 
was cleared up, the last of it not more 
than three or four days ago, and that is 
all we know, except that the house seems 
to be tenanted by a widow lady and two 
little children. Some one told us that 
their name is Lawson. Two or three 
days ago a colored servant arrived,— 
probably by train, for she brought a lot 
of baggage. My wife, who knows every- 
thing, says she came from St. Louis.” 

“T saw her,” said Binnywig; “1 was 
at the house this morning.” 

“ And did n’t they tell you anything?” 

“ Not a thing! Mrs. Lawson said she 
had lived there fifteen years. And she 
more than hinted that I must bea little 
off color.” 

“Well, you know, Binny, you do tell 
a queer story,” said the genial old pro- 
fessor, who had been a teacher in the 
public schools when Boscobel was learn- 
ing his rule of three and fractions. 

“T know,” said Boscobel, “ but it is 
the best I have on tap just now, so you 
must please excuse the quality.” 

The professor pondered, beating the 
refrain of a popular song on the table 
with his fingers. 

“T tell you,” he said at last, “who 
might perhaps be able to give you more 
information, and that is Mrs. Clement 
on the next lot to yours. Sheand Mrs. 
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Binnywig were always great friends, 
and your wife may have told her some- 
thing definite. As for us, wedon’t even 
know what firm did the moving, for as 
we particularly noticed there was no 
board up.” 

Mr. Binnywig thanked his old friend, 
and crossed the street to Mrs. Cle- 
ment’s. That lady was at home, and 
received him kindly. 

“T don’t know a thing about it, Mr. 
Binnywig,” she said vivaciously. ‘“ As 
I said to my daughter, you might have 
knocked me down with a feather, when 
I saw your pretty, zzce house being car- 
ried off, and that hideous red brick thing 
stuck in its. place. Mrs. Binnywig 
would n’t tell me why she moved her 
house, — though it is n’t much she keeps 
from me,— but just as she was leaving, 
she gave me a letter, and said, ‘ Please 
give this to my husband if you should 
see him.’ Let’s see! what dzd 1 do 
with that letter? Heavens! —if I have 
lost it!—O, here it is! Perhaps that 
will tell you something about it.” 

Mr. Binnywig seized the note and 
eagerly tore it open. It contained five 
$10 bills wrapped in a sheet of letter 
paper, on which was the single word in 
his wife’s handwriting, “ Farewell.” He 
turned it over thoroughly, but there 
was nothing more, and he thrust it into 
his pocket with asigh. There was only 
one consolatory point about it.’ He 
took it as an evidence that his wife had 
not ceased to love him. 

“Tf she had, she would not care 
whether I had a cent in my pocket or 
not,” he said to himself. 

Mrs. Clement almost turned green 
when she saw the value of the packet 
she had kept so carelessly. 

“Tf I had lost it!” she repeated, 
“what would you have done tome? I 
never could have made it good, and my 
husband would kill me.” 

“T would rather have had a word of 
hope than five times fifty dollars,” said 
Boscobel sadly. 
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There was evidently nothing more to 
be learned from Mrs. Clement, and Bos- 
cobel returned once more to the red 
brick house, through the pretty garden 
that once was his own. 

Mrs. Lawson answered the door in 
person, but was still strictly non-com- 
mittal. 

“T can tell you nothing,” she said. 
“1 know now who you are, and that you 
have some right to make inquiries, oth- 
erwise I should decline to see you. I 
have no interest in Mrs. Binnywig’s af- 
fairs. I was looking fora site in this 
neighborhood on which I could move 
my house. Mrs. Binnywig heard of my 
desire, possibly through my agents, and 
offered me this lot. Beyond ascertain- 
ing that her title was clear, I had no 
interest in Mrs. Binnywig’s affairs, and 
I have none now. I accepted her offer, 


Mrs. Binnywig removed her residence, 
and I placed mine here. That is all that 


I can tell you.” 
‘Do you know where Mrs. Binnywig 


moved to?” 

“T have heard that it is outside of the 
city limits,— but merely asa rumor. I 
have received nd positive information 
on the subject.” 

“T would give a great deal to anyone 
who would give me a clew to her where- 
abouts.” 

“No doubt!” assented Mrs. Lawson. 
“T am sorry that I cannot inform you.” 

Unfortunately it did not occur to Mr. 
Binnywig to ask the widow where she 
had last lived. She could hardly have 
evaded that inquiry, and her response 
might have thrown some light upon the 
subject in which he was most interested. 
He raised his hat as he left the spot 
where he had spent so many happy years, 
and decided to search no more. Of 
course he could make a tour of the 
house-moving firms, and search the rec- 
ords, but to what end? The former were 
probably pledged to secrecy, and a wo- 
man as clever as his wife could easily 
arrange matters so that the latter should 
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not betray her. He made up his mind 
to bear his pynishment meekly. He did 
not believe that his wife had ceased to 
love him, and he felt assured that she 
would return to him when she was sat- 
isfied that his reform was genuine and 
complete. Till then he decided to live 
quietly and steadily, amend his life, and 
give his wife, who would probably watch 
his career, no further cause for anxiety 
on his behalf. 

The next day he obtained a position 
on The Chicago Republican, and settled 
down steadily to work. 


V. 


EIGHTEEN months sped by amid the 
usual fret and worry of nations, but in 
the lives of our friends the Boscobel- 
Binnywigs, little of interest had oc- 
curred. Mr. Binnywig had received no 
news from or of his family, except that 
contained in three short notes from his 
wife, mailed from the Chicago post- 
office, and informing him coldly and 
briefly that his family were well. Two 
of these had Been addressed to him in 
care of Zhe Republican, indicating very 
clearly that his wife was accurately in- 
formed upon his movements ; and when 
he left that journal to accept a better 
position on Zhe Telegraph, the third 
note came correctly addressed to the 
editorial staff of that paper. This gave 
him some hope. His wife evidently did 
not intend to desert him permanently, 
or she would never take such an interest 
in his concerns. “She will come back 
to me,” he said gleefully when the third 
note arrived, “and when she does I will 
prove myself better worthy of her con- 
fidence.”’ 

So far Boscobel’s life since leaving 
the inebriate institution had been with- 
out reproach. He was a man of strong 
will and great tenacity of purpose. 
Having made up his mind to rid him- 
self of the habit that had poisoned his 
manhood, he set himself to the task 
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with a resolution worthy of all praise. 
He attended to his duties conscientious- 
ly, and with a vim and energy that 
astonished his employers, who had al- 
ways regarded him as a man of brilliant 
talents, but uncertain and somewhat 
idle habits. In his lonely lodging in a 
well conducted boarding-house he wrote 
poems, sketches, even a story or two, 
besides his regular editorial work, which 
was chiefly political. He selected board- 
ing-house life in place of a room at a 
fashionable hotel, which he was easily 
able to afford, that he might avoid the 
temptations incidental to hotel life 
everywhere. Yet in spite of his quiet 
and industrious mode of life he was 
often seized with that craving for drink 
that is the inevitable and natural punish- 
ment of the reformed drunkard. But 
he never once yielded; and only at 
times, when the temptation was un- 
usually severe and prolonged, would he 
endeavor to slake it with strong black 
coffee and hot food, till the physical 
craving was satiated. Every Sunday 
evening he attended the special ser- 
vices at the Washingtonian Home; and 
though he heard much drivel from weak 
speakers with feeble wills, not a little 
bombast, and much nonsense from 
cranks, he also heard many brave, manly 
speeches from honest and intelligent 
men, who like himself had fallen, but 
were resolved to conquer, as he had 
done. These served to strengthen his 
purpose, and came back to him in the 
hour of temptation. 

It was hard work; how hard only 
those who have wrestled with and con- 
quered a like weakness can know. For 
the dipsomaniac temptation to drink is 
a hydra-headed monster, that thrusts 
one of its ugly heads into his face at 
every street corner, and pursues him in 
every circumstance of his life. The 
hand-clasp of a friend, a walk upon a 
spring day, present temptations hard 
to withstand. Every turn of Fortune’s 
wheel for good or ill is burdened with 
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the same Nemesis. Every change ina 
man’s feeling from depression to ex- 
hilaration, every spell of sickness, every 
wave of despair bears upon its crest the 
extra burden of temptation to drink. 
The will-power, enervated by long yield- 
ing, is feeble to resist; the reasoning 
powers have been poisoned at their 
source. The dipsomaniac struggling 
towards a temperate life is like the 
victim of insanity with the same strug- 
gle to maintain, but is more exposed to 
temptation on account of his freedom. 
It is a hard, cruel fight, agonizing in its 
suffering, unyielding in its persistence, 
and with no hope to cheer but such as 
may be found in the reformer’s confi- 
dence in his own strength. 

And how was Mr. Binnywig’s wife 
getting along all this time? It must 
not be supposed that she, too, had not 
suffered, even more, perhaps, than the 
victim of her rather original plot. 
High-spirited, nervous, and loving little 
women cannot take upon themselves 
the function of an earthly Nemesis to 
the being they love best on earth, with- 
out suffering considerably from the 
effects of their own valor. Mrs. Binny- 
wig had upon her mind the support and 
care of five children, besides the ever- 
gnawing anxiety about her husband. 
Suppose her plan should fail? Sup- 
pose desperation should drive him to 
suicide, or the entire shipwreck of his 
moral nature ? What if he should never 
forgive her for such a high-handed in- 
terference with the plan of his life, and 
she would be condemned to perpetual 
widowhood, while the object of her love 
and care became a lonely wanderer on 
the face of the earth, self-exiled from 
home ? 

All these fears, and others, tormented 
poor Mrs. Binnywig night and day. She | 
had grown sleepless with anxiety, and 
haggard, and thin from constant dwell- 
ing on the same theme. Yet she per- 
severed in her plan, without asking con- 
fidence or advice from any one. At the 
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bottom of al] her fears lay a solid as- 
surance that her estimate of Boscobel’s 
character was a correct one. And this 
was confirmed as the weeks and months 
rolled on, and she watched her hus- 
band’s changed life and noble efforts. 

She had two friends in newspaper cir- 
cles who knew her plans and kept her ac- 
quainted with his movements. Marked 
papers containing the articles that ap- 
peared from his pen were sent to her 
daily. It was largely out of friendship 
and sympathy for her that the superior 
position on Zhe Telegraph had been 
offered to him. Although he knew it 
not, he was surrounded by her love and 
watchfulness as with a cloud. 

At last Mrs. Binnywig came to the 
conclusion that the ordeal had endured 
long enough for the welfare of all par- 
ties. For herself, she felt that she could 
not hold out much longer. She had 
been almost sleepless for months past, 
and had aged ten years since they had 
parted: She yearned to lay her tired 
head upon her husband’s shoulder, and 
to resign all her cares, and the anxieties 
inseparable from their large family, into 
the strong and—when he was sober 
— efficient hands of their lawful protec- 
tor. 

Mrs. Binnywig also felt that Boscobel 
had earned the right to a renewed con- 
fidence. He had proved himself capa- 
ble of abstinence. He had shown him- 
self able and willing to earn his living, 
and would doubtless now not fail to 
support his family as he should. So 
one bright morning after a night of anx- 
iety and self-torment, Mrs. Binnywig 
decided that the farce should close, and 
the curtain be rung down on the final 
act of the play. 

Like a skillful general, she did not 
allow her own tactics to be seen, but 
pushed the attack on the enemy’s forces 
through one of her smallest but most 
efficient officers. All this time the Pawn 
had not been passive. Every morning 
at breakfast he had reiterated with com- 
mendable but somewhat wearying per- 
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severance the plaint, “ I want my par-pa.” 
Often at night he had gone asleep with 
tears wet upon his rosy cheeks from cry- 
ing for that loved and honored parent, 
who had always been the object of his 
warmest admiration and imitation. He 
could see no fault in his father,— not he! 
His mother and sisters had more faults 
in his estimation than he always cared 
to enlarge upon,— but to his baby con- 
ception his tall, grave father was per- 
fect. After the family were safely in- 
stalled in their new house the Pawn had 
added a codicil to the evening prayers 
which he was always made to say aloud. 
It was of his own composition and ran 
thus :— 

“Please, God, find my par-pa, and 
bring him home; or if you don’t want 
to do that, tell me where to find him 
and I'll do it myself.” 

His mother tried to turn his petition 
into a more reverential form of words, 
though breathing the same spirit ; but 
like most amateurs, the youthful com- 
poser preferred his own style of diction 
to any that could be suggested ; and 
stuck to his text. Night after night he 
added the same plea to the tail end of 


** Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me; ” 


and got into bed with the words still on 
his lips and the hope in his heart that 
on waking he should find his prayer 
answered. Who shall say that those 
innocent if unconventional prayers were 
not the influence that kept his father’s 
feet so rigidly in the narrow way? 

Not that the Pawn confined his efforts 
wholly to prayer. He believed in the 
efficacy of supplication as all good boys 
should; but he believed much more 
warmly in the practical efficiency of his 
own small legs and eyes. It had there- 
fore happened, more often than occa- 
sionally, that he was found missing at 
the mid-day meal. He was now a strong 
boy between six and seven years old, 
promoted to trousers, and with a largely 
developed bump of self-esteem. His 
family therefore was not as uneasy as 
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formerly, at his occasional absences. 
Nevertheless he was well scolded on his 
return; but his invariable plea was, 
“Went to look for my par-pa,” which he 
evidently considered sufficient excuse. 

And so it happened that one after- 
noon Mrs. Binnywig had a little talk 
with her eldest daughter, and the follow- 
ing morning at breakfast Wanda asked 
her mother if she knew where papa was. 

“He is working on the Dazly Tele- 
graph, at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Monroe Streets,” said Mrs. Binny- 
wig quietly. “He generally gets there 
about eleven in the morning, and leaves 
for lunch at half past one. He goes 
back about four for the evening.” 

This was all that passed, beyond some 
observations from the children, and 
wishes that papa would come back. The 
Pawn said nothing, but went on stolidly 
eating his breakfast, and when he spoke 
it was ona wholly different subject. For 
several days after he stayed at home, 
apparently contented enough, and his 
mother feared that her little conversa- 
tional bomb had missed fire. 

One day however Mr. Binnywig came 
quickly out of the office of the Dazly 
Telegraph and strode off in a southerly 
direction. Absorbed in thought, he hard- 
ly noticed a small, and as subsequent in- 
vestigation proved an exceedingly dirty 
hand thrust into his with quite an air of 
proprietorship. But the hand, whoever 
it belonged to, kept pace with his, and 
when Mr. Binnywig looked in astonish- 
ment, he at first did not recognize the 
stalwart little figure with short trousers 
and a very dirty.face that emulated his 
long stride so manfully. 

“Why, whose son are you ?”’ 
Mr. Binnywig in amazement. 

“I’m Bosk Binnywig and you are my 
par-pa,” said the urchin. 

It was the Pawn. 

Mr. Binnywig picked up the child, and 
kissed his face passionately, dirt and all. 

“You dear little fellow!” he said, 

‘How did you find me?” 
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For the first time in history the Pawn 
broke down, and clung convulsively to 
his father. 

“ O par-pa, I have wanted you so!” he 
sobbed hysterically. 

A small crowd was beginning to gath- 
er, and Mr. Binnywig placed his little 
son on his feet and walked on with him. 

“You are to come home,” said the 
Pawn, who had soon recovered his com- 
posure. 

“Did your mother send you?” inquired 
his father doubtfully, remembering the 
story of a previous occasion, when the 
Pawn had instituted a still hunt for him, 
without any parental cognizance. 

It was no part of the Pawn’s policy to 
answer questions, and he simply repeat- 
ed his words,— 

“You are to come home.” 

Mr. Binnywig reflected that the most 
his wife could do would be to turn him 
out again, and it would be something to 
know where she lived. He telephoned 
an excuse to his office for the day, and 
then, submitting himself to the Pawn’s 


guidance, was soon swinging along on 
the north side cable towards home and 
happiness. 

The Pawn was very silent all the way 


home. He felt that he had done his 
duty, both as a son and as a savior, and 
that just now nothing more could be 
expected of him. Mr. Binnywig was 
equally silent. The long-hoped-for ter- 
mination to his terrible penance had dis- 
turbed his serenity, and it seemed to 
him that the cars never had moved so 
slowly. 

Mrs. Binnywig was in the parlor, read- 
ing, when the small rescuing party of 
one arrived with his six-foot quarry in 
tow. She started up, and the next mo- 
ment was clasped in her husband’s arms. 

“T can’t imagine how ever the child 
found me in this great city,” said Mr. 
Binnywig later to his assembled family. 

“ Perhaps I had something to do with 
that,” said Mrs. Binnywig smiling. 

And her husband kissed her. 

R. 
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a. 


WHAT IS A MORTAL WOUND? 


A verY indefinite idea exists in the 
average mind as to what constitutes a 
mortal wound. Although one may be 
legally guilty of homicide if the death of 
the person injured be postponed “for a 
year and a day,” we ordinarily under- 
stand a wound, to be mortal only when 
death occurs within a comparatively 
short time. 

The only way in which we may obtain 
an accurate idea of the manner of death 
from different wounds is by considering 
separately the possible injuries to vari- 
ous parts of the body. The most vul- 
nerable spot cannot be decided upon 
without a consideration of the style of 
weapon used; but in a general way it 
may be stated that a mortal injury is 
most often due to some harm to either 
the nervous or the vascuiar system. 

We will consider first the brain, the 
great center of the nervous system. A 
serious blow upon the skull, as by a club 
or stone, may be fatal by the force of 
the impact even at times without break- 
ing the external bony wall. By the use 
of a sand-bag, a forcible blow leaving no 
external traces may be given, yet death 
may ensue almost immediately. In such 
a case some fracture of the more fragile 
parts of the skull commonly occurs, giv- 
ing rise to the fatal result. The inner 
table of the two of which the skull is 
composed may be fractured without vis- 
ible injury to the outer one, death result- 
ing from hemorrhage, from laceration of 
the brgin substance, or from pressure of 
the bone itself upon the brain, or the 
portion of the skull adjacent to the con- 
dyles which unite it to the upper verte- 
bree, may be fractured by such a blow. 
With a lighter stroke a mere temporary 
suspension of consciousness often re- 
sults,— the familiar concussion of the 
brain. 


A piercing instrument may penetrate 
the brain, especially through the thinner 
portions of the skull, as about the eye 
or the temple. Fatalities from sword- 
thrusts in these places are not rare. A 
bullet wound upor any part of the skull 
may be fatal, although it is by no means 
invariably so. I once saw an express 
messenger, who, while writing at a desk 
in his car, was shot in the back of the 
head with a heavy revolver, whether by 
accident or design I could not discover. 
The ball striking the thickened poste- 
rior portion known as the occipital pro- 
tuberance was deflected, and struck the 
roof of the car. Aside from temporary 
loss of consciousness, no serious results 
followed. Had the angle of incidence 
of the ball approached more nearly to 
a right angle, death would have been 
almost inevitable. 

Whenever a bullet touches the brain 
we may look for unconsciousness for a 
time, even in those cases in which death 
does not soon close the scene. Provided 
that only the outer portion of this organ 
be injured, and that no large blood-ves- 
sels be opened, recovery is not rare, for- 
ty out of ninety-one recently reported 
cases having survived. This is, however, 
probably far above the average in such 
cases, and those recovering are often 
seriously incapacitated in later years. 
In the Anatomical Museum of Harvard 
University may be seen a drill four feet 
long, which was blown entirely through 
the fore part of the brain of a laborer, 
from below upward, destroying vision 
upon that side; yet the man recovered 
and worked for some years about the 
city of Boston. 

An injury of such a nature to the base 
of the brain would of necessity be in- 
stantly fatal, from the interference with 
the centers regulating the respiration 
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and the action of the heart. From this 
portion of the brain originate those nerv- 
ous fibers which conduct the impulses 
from this organ to other parts of the 
body. Converging, these fibers form 
the spinal cord. A severance of this 
cord near its origin causes instant death, 
of course, as does severe compression, 
as in hanging, when dislocation or fract- 
ure ordinarily takes place. In some 
abattoirs the cattle are killed by cutting 
the cord here, and the bull-fighter en- 
deavors to sever it with his sword in 
giving the coup de grace. 

‘Injury of the cord farther from the 
brain simply cuts off from communica- 
tion with that organ all those parts of 
the body lying below the wound, they 
becoming thereby paralyzed. Such in- 
jury, although often producing death 
eventually, would not by any means be 
instantly fatal. 

It has been observed among pugilists 
that a blow in the pit of the stomach, 
just below the end of the breast bone, 
is a dangerous one, resulting at times in 
death. Hence the rule forbidding a blow 
below the belt. This phenomenon is ex- 
plained by the fact that at this place isa 
collection of nervous ganglia belonging 
to the sympathetic nervous system. In- 
timately connected with these ganglia 
are certain nerves regulating the action 
of the heart. Severe irritation here 
may, through these nerves, check or 
even completely stop the action of this 
essential organ. As in the case of the 
sand-bag applied to the head, a mortal 
wound might be inflicted here, leaving 
no external sign. We are told by evo- 
lutionists that man, during his savage 
combats in past ages, endeavored to pro- 
tect his heart with his left hand, and 
using the right for defense eventually 
became right-handed. It would seem 
more likely that his endeavor has been 
to protect his abdomen, and this most 
vulnerable spot in particular, although 
this supposition would militate against 
the theory of right-handedness men- 
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tioned, because either hand might be 
used to protect this part. 

Severe injury to the skin, as by scald- 
ing or burning, may, if extensive, cause 
death from the shock to the nervous sys- 
tem. Thusa kettle of hot water may 
become, in the eye of the law, a mur- 
derous weapon. Extensive crushing of 
other tissues, directly involving no im- 
portant organ, may be fatal from the 
same cause, as is often seen, for instance, 
in railroad and machinery accidents in- 
volving the limbs. 

Wounds of the face and neck, apart 
from possible injuries to the brain and 
spinal cord, are often dangerous because 
of the severe hemorrhage so likely to 
follow, for the parts are extremely vas- 
cular; or because of the cutting of im- 
portant nerves. If the carotid artery 
be severed almost immediate death re- 
sults, for the vessel is so large that the 
system is speedily. drained of its blood. 
I was once called froma distance of one 
hundred and sixty feet toa man in whom 
an ulcerating process had opened this 
vessel. He was practically dead before 
I could run that distance. A smaller 
artery often flows until fainting occurs, 
when from lack of force in the circula- 
tion the stream ceases. But unless the 
artery be secured, reaction is likely to 
be followed by fresh bleeding, and death 
may easily occur. At the battle of Shi- 
loh, a noted Confederate leader, wound- 
ed in the ankle at a critical time of the 
action, refused for the moment to have 
the wound dressed. A small artery had 
been severed, and the gradual loss of 
blood from this eventually proved fatal. 

If large veins be severed, a serious re- 
sult is much less imminent, for the blood- 
pressure in these vessels is very slight 
as compared with that of the arteries ; 
but a fatal result may nevertheless eas- 
ily occur. With the laity, it is to be not- 
ed that the belief prevails that extensive 
bleeding comes from a vein, whereas the 
truth is that it is commonly from an ar- 
tery. 
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Because:of the presence of the most 
important elements of the circulatory 
apparatus in the chest, penetrating 
wounds of this cavity are commonly 
severe, while non-penetrating ones are 
generally not dangerous. If the paren- 
chyma of the lung be wounded, but no 
large vessel be opened, recovery often 
ensues. But an injury to the root of the 
lung, to the venz cave, to the heart or 
aorta, is one of the most certainly fatal of 
wounds. Ina very few instances a pen- 
etrating wound of the heart may not 
cause death for some days. Several such 
cases were reported during our civil war. 

Wounds of the abdomen are very dan- 
gerous. The primitive warrior shot his 
arrows at the navel, as being the most 
vulnerable part of the body, and often 
protected his own abdomen by means of 
a thick pad. No bony framework pro- 
tects the contents from injury ; the wall 
is thin and easily penetrated, even by 
primitive weapons. Within lie numer- 
ous organs, very vascular in structure, 


many of them containing fluids which 
cause great irritation if permitted to es- 


cape into the abdominal cavity. Nearly 
all are covered with the serous mem- 
brane called the peritoneum. Theslight- 
est violence to this may cause an attack 
of inflammation of the bowels, or, as it 
is known to the physician, peritonitis. 
Those organs which are not hollow are 
mostly composed of a parenchyma made 
up largely of blood-vessels, as in the case, 
for example, with the liver or spleen. 
Wounds of any of these organs are very 
severe. Unless some large blood-ves- 
sel be opened, however, death does not 
commonly result immediately from an 
abdominal injury. In one of our recent 
Indian wars a noted chief, whose abdo- 
men was opened to such an extent that 
his bowels protruded, gathered them in 
his hands after his surrender, disdaining 
the proffered aid, and walked alone some 
sixty yards across the lava beds, death 
not occurring for many hours. It may 
even be postponed for several days after 
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such an injury, and a few recoveries take 
place. I know of one such, the bowels 
having been supported by the boy’s 
hands until help arrived. The chances 
for recovery after this class of wounds 
has been materially increased by recent 
developments in surgery, but notwith- 
standing this, the mortality must neces- 
sarily remain large for the reasons given. 

Thus of very few organs should we be 
able to say that a wound would neces- 
sarily prove mortal. As we have seen, 
quite a considerable proportion of brain 
injuries recover. The upper part of the 
spinal cord may be compressed so that 
the parts below are paralyzed, and yet, 
the pressure being removed, the patient 
may live. Some twenty years ago a 
Harvard student dislocated his neck ina 
football game, and a fatal result seemed 
imminent. One of the most eminent of 
American surgeons declined to attempt 
a reduction without the consent of the 
parents, as it seemed almost certain to 
hasten death. In conveying the boy to 
New York he became sea-sick and vom- 
ited, and the bones at once returned 
to place. The pressure upon the cord 
being removed, he regained his usual 
health. Such an outcome is, of course, 
exceedingly rare. 

Andrew Jackson, after his duel with 
Dickinson in 1806, said that if the lat- 
ter’s bullet had passed through his heart 
instead of through the wall of his chest, 
he (Jackson) would have yet lived long 
enough to have killed his opponent. It 
is perfectly possible that one of such iron 
will might have done it, for we have seen 
that these wounds do not necessarily end 
as the tragedian loves to depict them. 
Every hunter knows that an antelope or 
a bear may run a hundred yards after be- 
ing shot through the heart with a heavy 
rifle ball. 

As to wounds of the lung, it is well 
known that General Sickles recovered 
after having a Mexican grape-shot far 
larger thana musket ball pass entirely 
through one lung. A considerable pro- 
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portion of those struck in this way with 
smaller missiles get well. 

Although the liver is rightly consid- 
ered a most vulnerable part, I have re- 
cently seen a boy of eighteen years who 
is now convalescent, after having a .45 
caliber rifle ball pass entirely through 
this organ as well as the base of the 
right lung. Wounds of the spleen al- 
most invariably bleed so severely as to 
cause death, but a few recoveries have 
been reported. All physiologists know 
of the case of Alexis St. Martin, who 
recovered after having his stomach shot 
open so that it remained so permanently. 
I have recently seen the report of a man 
with a bullet-wound of the kidney with 
a favorable result. 

In many such wounds as we have been 
discussing death follows from some 
form of blood-poisoning long after the 
immediate dangers of shock, hemor- 
rhage and peritonitis have been safely 
passed. Such was the case with Presi- 
dent Garfield. After death the ball 
was found safely encysted and doing no 
harm, while the splintering of the ribs 
and spine had made an ugly lacerated 
wound which was the source of the fatal 
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poisoning several months after the in- 
jury. 

After this resumé some may wonder 
how it is that so many who are wound- 
ed die, when we Have shown that one 
may recover after almost any form of 
injury. It should be remembered that a 
stab, a blow, or a gun-shot wound, rarely 
involves a single organ, and often quite 
a number. Lord Nelson, for example, 
was struck in the base of the neck by a 
musket-ball from the mizzen-top of the 
enemy’s ship. That ball might have sev- 
ered the carotid artery, the jugular vein, 
or the spinal cord, struck the aorta, the 
heart, or the base of the lung, or even 
ranged down into the liver, or the digest- 
ivetract. Almost all of the organs men- 
tioned might have been on the track of 
the ball at the same time, and the injury 
to any one might have been fatal. When 
there are so many chances of striking 
more than one organ we need not be 
surprised at the mortality list. 

Finally, it may be stated that some in- 
juries prove fatal because of poisoning 
at the time of infliction, especially arrow- 
wounds. Because of this the slightest 
scratch may be very serious. 


J. N. Hall, M.D. 
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THE MOTHER OF FELIPE. 


Tuar triangular portion of the great 
Mojave desert lying south of the curve of 
the Sierra Nevadas, where those moun- 
tains unite with the coast hills is known 
as Antelope Valley. A big, barren, win- 
dy country, rising from the level of the 
desert in long, undulating slopes that 
face abruptly toward the mountains. 

In the open placers rise weird phalanx- 
es of yucca palms, and among the hills 
little dark pools hide their treacherous 
margins in unwholesome grasses, and 
the white leprous crest of alkali. A 
country to be avoided by the solitary 
traveler, with its hard, inhospitable soil, 
and its vast monotony of contour and 
color. A country sublime in its im- 
mensity of light, and soft unvarying 
tints, — fawn, and olive, and pearl, with 
glistening stretches of white sand, and 
brown hollows between the hills, out of 
which the gray and purple shadows creep 
at night. A country laid visibly under 
the ban of eternal silence. 

Crossing the valley, and forming the 
third side of the triangle, runs the long 
road that leads from San Diego and the 
south to the open country along the Sac- 
ramento and the San Joaquin. Coming 
over the rise of the hill where this road 
turns away from Elizabeth Lake, rode 
in the early October morning a little 
train of horsemen, followed by half a 
dozen nondescript vehicles from which 
the faces of women and children peered 
through a confusion of household goods. 

They were of the class cemmonly 
styled “ Greasers,” a mixed origin plain- 
ly visible in the dark hue of the skin, the 
crisp, coarse hair, the high-arched foot 
and the Madonna-like outlines of the 
women’s heads. The dust of travel lay 
thick on the wide sombreros of the men 
and in the creases of their heavy saddles. 
The horses and women showed the fa- 


tigue of a long journey. Still they went 
forward briskly. There was the vigor of 
youth in the clear air. The grease of the 
breakfast shone on the children’s faces. 
There was much animated conversation 
among the men and gay sallies from the 
young women; but whenever unusual 
laughter was provoked it was checked by 
sighs and shrugs of commiseration, and 
the women glanced sympathetically at 
the last wagon in the train. 

It was driven by a woman, whose form 
betrayed the shapeless middle-age com- 
mon to her class. The strong patience 
of the hills was in her eyes and mouth. 
Whenever a smooth bit of road permit- 
ted her to take her eyes from the horses 
she looked back into the wagon, where on 
arude bed, under an improvised covering 
of calico bed-quilts, lay a young man in 
the delirium of fever. He had been ail- 
ing for some time, and three days ago 
the fever seized him with an intermit- 
tent force that sapped his strength visi- 
bly, like the shaking of an hour-glass. 

The mother had urged the expedition 
forward with all possible speed. They 
were still many days distant from a 
physician to make him well, or a priest 
if he should die. ‘“ Mother of God! if 
he should die!” A sudden spasm of 
anxiety contracted her oval, unwrinkled 
face into the semblance of shrunken old 
age. Had she not daily prayed to the 
Virgin that he might live to comfort her, 
now that his father was dead. Ave San- 
tisima ! He was her only son. For what 
sin would the good God punish her? 

There was the heavy gold bracelet 
the /ugles had given her,— and Felipe’s 
father had been so angry. She, she 
had been a vain, foolish thing, but, Santa 
Maria, what can you expect when one is 
young? The bracelet had been given 
to the priest, and she and her husband 
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had been very happy together. Mother 
of Christ! how proud he had been when 
Felipe was born! That was because 
she had prayed to the Virgin for a ‘son. 
She had burned a wax candle before the 
Virgin for each month of her pregnancy, 
and they had burned quite clear and 
evenly down to the end; not one had 
flickered or gone out. Ave Maria! — 
and Felipe was such a son,— there was 
never another like him. Now if he 
would get well, she would give the Virgin 
the gold beads her husband had bought 
her. True, she had intended the beads 
for Felipe’s wife,— but if he should die, 
what then? Ay, Jesu Christi! He must 
not die. 

At noon the travelers halted before a 
brackish spring that oozed stealthily 
out of the hillside. The horses drank 
thirstily of the warm, turbid stream that 
flowed across the road ; the men shook 
their damp, crisp hair, pressed close to 
the head in a shining crease where the 
heavy sombrero rested. The women 
gathered sympathetically around the 
mother of Felipe, chattering together 
in their soft dialect, with little nods and 
shrugs, and pious ejaculations in quick, 
bird like accents. For only one of these 
the mother drew back the calico cur- 
tain; this was Benita, Felipe’s betrothed. 
The girl rested one round arm on the 
rim of the wheel, and laid her hand on 
the young man’s forehead. She leaned 
forward lazily ; her dress fell away un- 
tidily from her brown throat, revealing 
the beauty of the warm, young curves 
within. She remained silently stroking 
her lover’s forehead, while the elder 
women questioned and suggested vol- 
ubly. 

The halt at noon was short ; the ex- 
pedition hoped to cross the mountains 
before night, and the ascent was long 
and difficult. 

A dry, warm wind was blowing ; the 
horses strained in their collars, the sick 
man tossed and moaned continually. 
The hills were higher and more de- 
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solate, and seemed endowed with some 
infernal mechanism, shutting in silently 
behind, and opening out noiselessly be- 
fore, giving up the road grudgingly, as 
if the very secret of the earth went with 
it. 

There is always a wind at the summit 
of the hills.. There is full daylight there, 
too, until the night falls suddenly. It 
is as if the wind blew against the shad- 
ows that would have crept up from the 
valley, beating them back and back 
from the high places until night falls. 

There is hope, too, at the summit of 
the hill. Who has not drawn it in with 
deep breaths of the scentless wind? 
Felipe forgot his delirious dreams, turned 
easily on his side and slept, and Benita 
and the mother comforted each other. 

The two women rode down the grade 
together. Antonio Lesalda, Benita’s 
father, walked beside the wagon, saying, 
“It is a good country that we come to. 
Thereis much food there for the horses, 
and wood, and a good spring that I know 
of, coming out of the rocks at the foot 
of the last grade. It will be better for 
Felipe if we rest there three days. Be- 
sides the hunting is good. My father 
and Mateo Gonzales killed three bears 
there in one week. It will not be long 
now, but it is soon dark in the cajion.” 

The women spoke to each other sel- 
dom. It was inexplicable to Benita 
that her lover should be ill. Luis and 
Pablo had not so much strength in their 
whole bodies as was in Felipe’s right 
arm, and she could hear them laughing 
now with that Gonzales girl. Felipe 
could not be very sick. How soundly 
he slept. Her father was right,— they 
would rest for three days, and the men 
would get him fresh meat to eat, and he 
would be strong again. “ Now, what 
are they laughing at there, I wonder!” 

The elder woman glanced furtively at 
the girl’s face between her mumbled 
prayers. 

«She is so young, how will she bear 
it if he should die?” she thought. “Jesu! 
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What am I saying! If he sleeps, all will 
be well, and I will live with them, — but 
the Virgin shall have the gold beads.” 

At the foot of the mountains the men 
came to unharness the horses. This they 
did quietly, for the mother had fallen on 
her knees, rosary in hand. She could not 
do this before. It took both her hands 
to drive. The horses wallowed in the 
rank grass, the children ran about to 
gather sticks for the fire. “See that you 
go not too far, or the bears will get you,” 
cried Antonio teasingly. The women 
busied themselves about the supper. 
Benita sat beside Felipe and held his 
hand. He had recognized her, and she 
felt now more than ever that she loved 
him. She began to be touched by the 
fierce anxiety the mother displayed in 
every tone and movement. 

When all had been made safe for the 
night, the mother of Felipe went a little 
apart from the camp to pray. After the 
children were asleep the other women 
joined her, each for a little while, —mov- 
ing sidewise while they prayed, to rest 
their knees from the hard stones. 

There was no motion in the hills and 
the moon was shining. Benita felt her 
heart.in her mouth. The click of the 
rosary sounded as loud to her as the 
“ shrick, shriek” of the night birds. The 
mother mumbled on,-—“ The Virgin will 
surely hear me, — she also is a mother, 
— he is my only son, —and I will burn 
my candles,” 

“Come,” said Benita, “‘you must sleep. 
See how wet the grass is.” 

In the morning Felipe was dead. 

The travelers had camped in a broad, 
sandy basin, strewn with bowlders, cut 
across with deep irregular gullies, now 
concealed by a coarse rank growth of 
weeds and grass,—the dry bed of a 
mountain torrent. 

The mother would not consent that 
Felipe should be buried here. ‘“ How 
shall I find my son if he be buried here?” 
she thought. 

“Tt is well,” said Antonio to the men. 
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‘‘It is hard to dig here, we will go on.’ 
When they had come to a little rise 
of ground overlooking Lastac Lake, An- 
tonio drew rein. “ Shall it not be here?” 

The woman shook her head. 

Again in a little while,— “Shall it not 
be here?”’ 

“Not yet. Not yet.” 

They were now well into the Cafion de 
Los Vinos. Great oaks lined the water- 
courses, and climbed half way up the 
hills. There were still green places by 
the springs, and running water. The 
cavalcade drew out from the roadside. 
“Tt must be here, Sefiora,” said Antonio 
authoritatively. 

The women sobbed vehemently, Be- 
nita loudest of all. The mother did not 
weep. She seemed suddenly to have 
fallen into that inscrutable old age that 
overtakes women of her race. She could 
look no older, and appeared never to 
have been young. 

When it was over, some one cut Fe- 
lipe’s name on the oak under which they 
buried him. 

At high noon the diminished party of 
wanderers passed slowly and with effort 
over the barrier that rears itself across 
the cafion’s mouth like the outer rim of 
the world, dropping down into the vast, 
dim valley of the San Joaquin, hazy with 
the mists of its marshes, and the float- 
ing phantoms of mirage where the quiv- 
ering light strikes back from the long 
vistas of its unsheltered sands. 


AFTER ten years the mother of Felipe 
no longer mourned openly for her son, 
but her tace had forgotten any other 
expression than the look of inscrutable 
old age she had carried away from his 
grave. It had become as fixed as the 
contour of the hills or as the purpose in 
her heart. 

Mass had heen said for her son’s soul ; 
his body must not always ‘lie in un- 
blessed ground. After ten years God 
gave her anopportunity. Her brother’s 
son and one of the men that had buried 
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Felipe had affairs that took them within 
a few hours’ journey of the Cafion de 
Los Vinos. It is not in the hearts of 
these people to deny a consolation to 
old age. They had little faith in the 
success of her undertaking : many trees 
had been cut down, the old wagon trail 
was obliterated, and the present stage 
road had been made on the other side of 
the cafion. 

The mother felt no uncertainty. She 
had marked the place too well for that. 
A feverish excitement stirred her dull 
pulses. Yonder, under that blazed oak 
Felipe was lying,— his face was turned 
a little to one side,—the cross was on 
his breast. 

Antonio had marked out the grave by 
the shadow of the straight, thick trunk, 
three paces from the foot of the tree. 
The men stepped off the distance, and 
began todig. Presently they perceived 
that they had made a mistake. Felipe 
had been buried in the early morning, 
and it was now noon. They selected a 


new place more carefully, and began 
again. 

Conversation flagged when they were 
knee deep; at waist deep, perspiration 


broke out suddenly. They threw down 
their shovels, and began to poke’in the 
loosened earth with sticks, never with 
their hands. 

First there was a collar bone, then an 
arm and a hand. The men threw the 
bones out upon the grass, shaking their 
hands free of the earth that clung to 
them. The mother of Felipe gathered 
the bones into her apron, stooping pain- 
fully. Age overcame her power of quick 
motion; moreover she was fat. Tears 
ran from her sunken eyes, and hung in 
the creases of her withered cheeks, 
Patches of damp mould clung to the 
unwholesome relics ; these she wiped off 
upon the grass and on her dress, 

The diggers finished their task quick- 
ly. She sat down upon the grass hug- 
ging the ghastly bundle to her breast, 
unwilling to allow it to be placed in the 
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box prepared for it. She took up hand- 
fuls of the discolored earth and wept 
over it. 

This purpose accomplished she had 
one other desire. She wished to see 
Benita. Antonio Lesalda, in pursuance 
with his nomadic instincts, had drifted 
back from the north into these very 
mountains and made his home in one of 
those innumerable triangular openings 
between the hills. This much she knew 
from floating bits of information that 
had reached her. She knew also that 
his wife was dead, and that Benita was 
still with him. The heart of the mother 
was very tender toward the woman who 
aiso mourned for her son. “We will 
not forget Felipe,” the two women had 
sobbingly protested to each other at 
parting. 

They found Lesalda’s place with little 
difficulty, and Benita was very glad to 
see them. She put down her baby that 
she might discharge the duties of hospi- 
tality. When the youngster rolled over 
on the floor and cried she put both hands 
under his arms and dragged him into a 
sitting posture, chattering with short- 
breathed volubility. 

“ Did they not know she was married? 
Yes,— for five years, and she had three 
children. Her husband was in Los 
Angeles with the horses. Such a good 
man and so handsome,— but they would 
see; he would surely be home in a day or 
two. What? They must goon tonight !” 

Benita was genuinely sorry for this; 
visitors were rare with her. The old 
woman had made her decision suddenly. 
The mother of her son would not stay 
in a house that had forgotten him. She 
had never contemplated the possibility 
of Benita’s marriage ; the fact came to 
her with all the shock of a flagrant de- 
sertion. She was almost dumb under 
the fire of Benita’s good-natured ques- 
tioning. 

Now, what had she come for? For 
Felipe? “Ah! poor Felipe! But you 
should have stayed with me, and my 
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father would have gone with the men. 
It is not for women to be digging in 
the graves of the dead.” 

An hour later the mother of Felipe, 
looking back from the last curve of the 
winding road, saw Benita balancing the 


IN THE 


I KNEW from the beginning 
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baby with her fat hands while the bare, 
brown legs wavered through the intri- 
cacies of three short paces. 

The treasured box of grisly relics had 
not been disturbed. Only in the hearts 
of mothers lives unconsolable regret. 

Mary Austin. 


LAST DAY. 


Your love was past my winning, 


Yet still I hoped—one can but : 


»pe —till truth with footsteps slow 


Around my heart came creeping, 
And drew you from my keeping,— 
So now I have resigned you, far as earthly claim can go. 


But when the dead are rising, 


Shall I with wild surmising 


Gaze round me, ’mid the smoke of hills, and glare of crackling skies? 
While, wakened from their slumber, 
.The startled souls, past number, _ 

Mount like a mist from earth and sea, float out from: Paradise. 


While, upward ever sweeping, 


Lit by the fierce flames’ leaping, 
From out the burning, without turning, whirling on they go,— 


Then in that hour extremest 
Shall I with joy supremest 
See your face flashing past us? 


I shall be content if so. 


M. C. Gillington. 
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A SNOW STORM 


“ THE DEER TRAIL,” HumBOoLptT Co., 


CALIFORNIA. — January 12th, 1890. —, 


Sucu a dreary day I have never known! 
Since early in October, when our winter 
began, we have’had storm after storm. 
Rain, rain, rain, and snow, snow, snow. 
The ground around my cabin has been 
bare but once, and then only for a féw 
hours. 

Last night the snow fell lightly, and 
until about two this morning; when I 
was awakened by a driving rain pouring 
down’ in torrents. It has continued 
without cessation, but this northerly 
wind will soon bring snow. I tried to 
get out and work, but I could not. Even 
my oil clothes would not protect me. 

About noon I began cooking dinner, 
but as I had bread to bake, it was nearly 
two o'clock when I sat down to eat. I 
had barely finished, when I heard a 
whoop. I ran out, and answered. Ina 
moment my friend and neighbor, Mr. 
Carney, appeared from the bushes with 
a deer on his back. He was wet to his 
skin. I bade him go into my cabin; 
not to stop even to shake himself. After 
helping him off with the deer, he sat 
down to my table, and I proceeded to 
fill him with hot coffee, bread, pork, ana 
beans. Yesterday he shot three deer. 
He took one home last night, and hung 
the other in the woods. This morning 
he came back for them, and he had been 
a mile out of his way to bring one of 
them to me. 

He stayed but a few minutes ; then I 
washéd my dishes, dressed the deer, 
chopped wood, brought water from the 
spring, and prepared supper,— bread, 
coffee, and venison chops, ribs and 
‘oins. I have never eaten more juicy or 
tender meat. That deer will save me 
more than one half my daily expenses 
for a week, and I will‘have another be- 
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fore it is gone, if not by to-morrow. 

It was half past eight by the time 
I had dressed the deer, cleaned my gun, 
chopped wood, cooked and eaten supper, 
washed dishes, and swept my cabin. It 
is now half past ten, and I am going to 
bed. I shall go out for a short hunt at 
daybreak, if it does not storm too hard. 

Monday night, January 13th. — It 
stormed too hard. I have cut a little 
wood, and worked in my shop to finish 
some bolts begun ten days ago. That 
is all I have accomplished. I am so 
tired of this stormy weather, I would 
gladly work at almost anything. 

Saturday night, January 26th.— I see 
that my last entry was on January 13th. 
Twelve days! To me twelve years 
would seem none too long for the events 
of that short time. I shall not attempt 
to write, tonight, of all that has hap- 
pened. I could not. I never can. If I 
did, and told the whole truth, I would 
not be believed. My story will be plain, 
with no attempt at a graphic descrip- 
tion of the unprecedented storm that 
has overtaken and overwhelmed us. 

At this moment I am as completely 
cut off from the world as I would be 
were I the lone survivor of a shipwrecked 
crew on an uninhabited island in mid- 
ocean. 

The snow-storm I noted on the 13th 
continued during the 14th and 15th 
without cessation, covering the ground 
about my cabin to a depth of three feet. 
On the 14th, trees began to fall. Some 
about my cabin looked threatening. 

While I was eating my dinner, the top 
of a large oak fell alongside of my cabin, 
burying one side in snow, and covering 
my doorsteps with snow, leaves, and 
broken limbs. It so frightened me my 
heart almost ceased to beat. I should 
have left here, then, but after a careful 
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survey I concluded that other trees 
would not touch me in falling, or would 
hold, and I would not go. 

They kept falling that day and the 
next. Thursday night I thought of 
changing my bed to a corner of the cab- 
in I deemed safest, but was so weary I 
simply swung the head around. I placed 
an ax and hatchet under my pillow, that 
I might chop myself free if I should be 
pinned down. I feared that more than 
instant death. No one travels this trail. 
It is absolutely impassable. I might lie 
and freeze to death, or chill, which is 
worse than freezing. 

When there is danger I sleep lightly, 
no matter how tired I may be. About 
midnight I fell into a light slumber, but 
was immediately aroused by a big crack. 
I bolted upright in bed, waiting with 
breathless anxiety. I heard it coming, 
noted its increased velocity,— Crack! 
Crash! The tree had struck my cabin 
with tremendous force, filling it with 
snow, and covering me and my bed. 

As soon as it settled I tried to strike 
a light. I believe I was remarkably cool 
under such a strain, and yet it was quite 
a little while before I could find the can- 
dle, which I had placed within my reach 
when I went to bed. I expected to find 
my cabin caved in, but I did not. The 
fireplace was filled with snow and the 
chimney demolished. One window was 
forced in by the weight of snow, and a 
solid embankment of snow closed the 
other. I had buried my fire under ashes 
when I went to bed. I found it under 
two feet of snow. 

All sleep was knocked out of me, but 
I went back to my bed, shook off the 
snow, crawled in, and took a smoke to 
think over my situation. I made up my 
mind to leavé at daylight, if I lived till 
then. But alas for all human calcula- 
tions,— they “gang aft aglee.” This 
was scarcely a foretaste of what was to 
come. 

There was a tree about forty feet from 
the cabin, that I had been watching ever 
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since I have been htre. I had surveyed 
it from every point, and made up my 
mind just where it would fall, if free; 
yet one can seldom be sure as to which 
way they will draw. It hung like the 
“sword of Damocles” over my head. 
It swayed back and forth under its heavy 
load, sweeping over the entire length of 
the cabin. Thursday night I took out 
my ax to cut it down,-but after a few 
blows I thought, “If I fail to make it 
draw as I want it to, I shall be left out 
inthe mountains in a violent storm, with 
no shelter and no place to go,’’"— and so 
I left it. 

Well, after my smoke, I concluded to 
clean out and rebuild my fireplace, get 
breakfast, then, at break of day set out 
for Mr. Carney’s. At 8 A. M. by my time, 
which was fast, for I had not seen the 
sun for two weeks, and could not get the 
true time, I left my cabin. The snow 
was at least three feet deep, and I was 
an hour or more getting up the hill. It 
is not over five hundred feet, and I can 
make the climb in ten minutes easily. 
when the ground is bare. 

Trees and limbs lay across the trail, 
and I had to travel where I could. When 
I reached the summit, out of the woods 
and into the brush, I found the snow 
everywhere from four to six feet deep. 
I wallowed in it almost helplessly, but 
worked my way along, as it was down 
hill. To add to the danger of my situa- 
tion, it began to snow so furiously that 
I could not see a landmark. The trail 
was entirely obliterated, and in a short 
time I was hopelessly lost. I concluded 
to give it up and go back to my cabin. 
It was like traveling at midnight, or 
blindfolded. 

It was about 11 A. M. when I again 
reached my cabin. I took another sur- 
vey of the tree, with the intention of 
felling it, but it was too late. It hung 
over the lower gable of my cabin, and 
with the increased weight of a foot more 
of snow it could not be felled to clear. 
The wind swayed it back and forth, and 
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on which end of the arc it would go I 
could not tell. It was impossible to dis- 
cover its weakest point. 

I determined to get a hearty lunch 
and try for Mr. Carney’s again, all the 
time praying the tree would hold until I 
should be from under it. I only made 
coffee and ate bread. I forgot the nice 
venison and bacon I had already cooked. 
While I was eating I heard acrack. I 
stopped, trembled, and listened. Then 
came another big crack. I ran to the 
door and looked up. I could see noth- 
ing, and yet I knew it was the tree. The 
suspense was terrible, but did not last 
long. I heard it crushing the outer cab- 
in, and instantly the crash came. When 
I went to the door I ran directly under 
the tree, but i did not stay there. I 
ran back to the fireplace and waited. 
Those few minutes seemed a life-time. 

The roof smashed in, and once more 
I was blinded with the flying snow that 
filled the cabin. The tree stopped, rest- 
ing on the plates and corner posts and 
door. Little corner posts, only three by 
four. Plates two by four. Once more 
I had been miraculously saved. I said 
aloud, “ Thank God, the tree is down, 
and I am safe.” 

It fell about 1 p.m. I finished lunch, 
gathered up a few things, carried them 
back where they would not get wet, and 
started. It is two miles to my nearest 
neighbor, and two and a half to Mr. Car- 
ney’s place. I hoped to reach Mr. Car- 
ney’s, but did not that night. It was 
half past one when I started up the hill. 
There were four hours of daylight in 
which to make the two miles,—a half 
mile an hour. The sun came out as I 
started, but soon disappeared in a storm 
cloud, which poured snow on my devoted 
head, and added another foot under my 
feet and legs, already weary and almost 
exhausted from my morning struggle. 

I could see the tracks along the trail 
up the hill I had broken in the morning, 
and I made good time until I lost them. 
A temporary lull in the storm showed 
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me a landmark, and I knew where I 
was. Then followed a long struggle 
over bushes from twelve to fifteen feet 
high, with from six to ten feet of snow 
under me. Sometimes I would miss a 
bush, and go down ; then I would have 
to pack the snow to get out. Finally I 
reached the top of the ridge I was try- 
ing for, and found myself on the trail 
once more. I did not lose it again. My 
only hope was that in the woods I could 
make time, as more than half the snow 
was on the tree-tops. Although one 
tree had broken above my head, and 
others were cracking and falling around 
me, I was delighted when out of the 
first patch of brush, and into the timber. 
Then came another mile and a half of 
brush up and down hill. 

I carried a stick four feet long, and 
nowhere in the brush or open country 
was the snow less in depth than the 
stick. It was heavy, but light enough 
to let me in up to my arms. When my 
legs were tired out pushing ahead heavy 
masses of snow that would refuse to 
part and let me through, I would lie 
down, lay hold of a bush if possible, and 
pull myself along. Sometimes I would 
seize the stick with both hands, and 
throw myself forward on my knees. I 
traveled on hands and knees a good deal, 
going down hill, to rest myself. If there 
was room I would lie down, and roll 
over and over to the foot. Oh, sucha 
trip as that was! 

When I had traveled only one third 
the distance, I had consumed more than 
one half of the time. On the trail, just 
before night, I stopped at a fir-tree, 
and filled one pocket with pitch. When 
I stopped I was warm. Though I was 
wet to the skin from my ankles to the 
top of my head, my feet were dry. I 
had taken the precaution to tie each up 
in a grain sack. Had I made them as 
big as old “ Nick Cisco’s” feet it would 
have been all the better. I stopped at 
the tree only a few minutes, but when I 
drew on my wet gloves and started on 
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I was chilled to the very marrow in my 
bones. I redoubled my efforts to warm 
myself again. At last I reached the 
top of that hill, with but a quarter of a 
mile to the top of another, when I knew 
I would be safe, and within a half mile 
of shelter. I looked at my watch, and 
felt that I must make it in a half hour. 

On I started as fast as I could. I was 
then in the timber, but there was a 
brush patch ahead, which I knew I must 
go through by daylight. While I was 
going down hill, a big madrone tree (the 
arbutus) cracked. I stepped back, say- 
ing, “ Go it, if you are going to fall, and 
be in a hurry about it, too, for I can’t 
wait.” A lull in the wind, and all was 
still. I hurried by, never looking back. 
When I returned one week after, the 
tree was not there. At last I reached 
the brush, and such a time as I had 
getting through. It was all side hill, 


and the snow had bent the small trees 
across the trail, until, in some cases, I 
had to knock off three or four feet of 
snow, or dig a hole, and crawl under. 


The best of the time I was in up to my 
armpits, struggling, almost against hope, 
to make headway. I made the best 
progress on my hands and feet, but I 
could not keep it up long, for at times 
my hands would break through, and let 
me in head first ; then I was worse off 
than when the right end was down, no 
matter how deep. 

At last I reached the top, where I was 
in timber, and safe! It was dark, and 
I lost the trail, but I cared not; for I 
knew where I was, and that I could get 
through if it took me till midnight. I 
gave whoop after whoop until a familiar 
voice answered, and directed me to the 
cabin of Mr. Catander. 

When I reached it I was wet, tired, 
sleepy, and exhausted. The struggle 
over, I gave out entirely, out was safe 
at last. A cup of tea anu a warm bed 
soon made me forget my troubles. 

My story is not yet told by any means, 
but that last sweet memory reminds 
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me that it is again time to say “Good 
night.” 

January 28th.— Another stormy day. 
A continuous downpour of rain since 
last night before dark. It is making an 
impression on the snow, andif it all goes 
off with the rain, Eel River valley will 
be flooded. Even as it is, should it stop 
now, an immense damage will be done. 
Whole farms go at once, sometimes. 
We have had our troubles in the moun- 
tains, now they will have theirs in the 
valleys. 

Well, to continue my narrative :— 

I reached Mr. Catander’s cabin Fri- 
day night. I remained there till after 
breakfast Sunday morning, then left for 
Mr. Carney’s. 

Monday morning Mrs. Carney ran in- 
to the cabin, saying, “ John, the barn 
has fallen flat.” It had been loaded 
with a tremendous weight of snow on 
the roof. There were two cows, nine 
calves, and a yearling bull under it. We 
went directly to work, and uncovered 
one cow before breakfast ; and after that 
all the others. The bull ran off all right, 
but the rest were nearly gone. Three 
calves were dead. How it was possible 
for any to be alive I cannot understand. 
They were ail flattened out, and the two 
cows had a six-inch beam across their 
necks. The calves said, “ B-a-a! Itisa 
cold day for calves of our tender age.” 
I thought so, too. We made a shed for 
them at once. 

Thursday it rained all day and all 
night. Friday Mr. Carney and I came 
back to my own cabin. The snow was 
still very deep. No more trees had 
fallen on the cabin, but great danger 
lay in getting off the big one. Succeed- 
ing beyond my most sanguine hopes 
we’soon had it on the ground. Mr. Car- 
ney then helped me to replace the gable, 
leaning it against the remaining part of 
the roof. After lunch Mr. Carney left 
me. I then patched the chimney and 
some holes in the cabin, to prevent the 
snow from falling in. The next day I 
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put on a new roof, and now my cabin is 
as good as new, with the exception of 
the chimney. That draws well, however, 
and will last till the snow is gone, and 
I can rebuild it. My workshop is in 
complete ruin, and I miss it very much. 

So far I have only stated facts, and 
briefly noted my wonderful escape from 
instant death, or what would have been 
worse, a lingering death by being caught 
in the wreck under a tree or limb, and 
perishing from exposure, starvation, or 
fire. Also, my perilous trip through 
the woods and snow toa place of safety. 

It was in the dark of the moon, and 
when I reached Mr. Catander’s cabin I 
could scarcely distinguish an object, 
and was so exhausted I could scarcely 
move. You have no idea of the intense 
blackness of the darkness in these 
woods. Every other tree is an ever- 
green, and covered with a dense foliage 
through which the sunlight can scarcely 
penetrate in daytime. If the oak alone 
were deciduous like your Eastern oak, I 
would have had none of these troubles. 
On the tops of these trees the snow, in 


many cases, was piled three feet deep ;. 


and during the storm it was a crack, 
crash, and boom, continuously that lasted 
the four days. The first tree that fell 
frightened me more than any of the 
others. It gave no warning. All the 
cracks blended into one big crash, and 
it fell just ten feet from my cabin. 

[I told you I thought of changing my 
bed. Had I done so I would have placed 
myself directly under the tree that fell 
upon my cabin that night. I cannot 
describe to you my feelings when that 
crash came. If you can imagine how 
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you would feel to escape, by a hair’s 
breadth, instant death, you can know 
how I felt. I cannot put it on paper. 

That night, after the moon rose, I 
lighted my lantern, and went out to 
look around. I was amazed. There was 
an immense oak, the top of which cov- 
ered my entire cabin, standing up, as it 
were, on the ends of its limbs, the body 
ten or twelve feet from the ground, so 
that the top almost cleared my cabin. 
It struck my roof a tremendous blow, 
but did comparatively little harm. How 
a tree of such tremendous weight could 
stop where it did, short ot a miracle, I 
could not understand. And why did 
not the ton of snow it brought with it 
crush my cabin like an egg shell? At 
daylight I saw that the tree in falling 
brought two other trees with it, that 
broke off about twenty-five or thirty feet 
from the ground. They helped ease the 
blow from the big tree, and probably the 
snow fell then, too. One of the smaller 
trees did more harm to the cabin than 
the large one. Of the rest I have told 
you. 

Imust close my narrative now, as I 
have to make bread tonight. I am 
proud to tell you | can make bread, and 
good bread. First, I made it with yeast 
powder. When that was gone, Mrs. 
Carney gave me yeast. When out of 
yeast I have learned to make it with 
sour dough, and that is the kind I must 
make tonight, and in the future, until 
I can get down to the river, where I 
will buy hops with which to make my 
own yeast. I hope to go to Rio Dell 
by Monday, for supplies, and a rifle. 

The end for tonight. 

E. B. 
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Ir was a February afternoon, and the 
welcome rain was coming down in sheets, 
as is its way when it does come down in 
California. 

In aroom at the Grand Hotel at Santa 
M— sat two mer, old friends who had 
accidentally met here, looking out upon 
the driving rain and the great white 
breakers of the rising tide, which fell 
with a roar upon the pebbly beach not 
far away. 

Frank Ellender was a leading Phila- 
delphia surgeon, and Walter Austin 
senior member of a prosperous Saint 
Louis law firm, and this was the first 
time that they had met since the diver- 
gence of their paths in life had gradually 
broken up the intimacy that had existed 
between them in their happy boyhood 
and college days. 

The stillness of the cosy room, the 
patter of the rain, the roaring and boom- 
ing of the restless ocean, all combined 
to make them communicative, and they 
sat chatting of old and new experiences. 

With the deepening shadows of the 
evening their conversation drifted’ in- 
sensibly into the shadowy realms of the 
unknown, and now it appeared that both 
the man of law and he of medicine had 
indulged in speculations regarding this 
region which, perhaps, they would 
scarcely have voiced at any other place 
and time. 

“T must tell you a story,” the doctor 
said, “the strangest thing my whole 
experience has given me. I will give 
you the facts, and you may draw your 
own conclusions. 

“When I entered the army in the fall 
of 61, I took with me a young man of 
eighteen years — Harry Clary — the 
only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow. Mrs. Clary would gladly have 
kept her boy at home, but he was im- 
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petuous, self-willed, and determined to 
go,— which meant that he would go. I, 
too, was much opposed to his going, but 
since I knew that I could not prevent it 
I took him with me, where I could in 
some measure watch over him. 

“ The rigid discipline of the army was 
very irksome to him, and he longed to 
gotothe front. Poor boy, he was not 
destined to reach it, for before many 
weeks had passed he was stricken down 
with typhoid fever, and in spite of all 
our efforts he gradually sank, and died 
about the third week of his illness.” 

Doctor Ellender paused, and looked 
meditatively out of the window. 

“ Harry Clary was dead,” he said 
slowly, “according to all signs. Not 
only could neither I nor other physi- 
cians discover any signs of life, but we 
found apparently positive signs of death. 
Rigor mortis set in somewhat tardily, 
as would be expected from his enfeebled 
condition ; the capillary circulation had 
entirely ceased. He wasdead. Yet in 
twenty-four hours he returned to life!” 

“QO well,” said the lawyer in a disap- 
pointed tone, “cases of apparent death 
are not unknown, and doctors have be- 
fore this been mistaken in their diagno- 
sis,— even such an old and experienced 
man as you must have been thirty years 
ago might fall into an error in sucha 
case.” 

The doctor vouchsafed no reply, but 
continued his story. 

“ His mother was the first to recognize 
the signs of returning life, in a slight 
movement of the eyelid. I doubted the 
correctness of her observation, but to 
satisfy her we applied restoratives, and 
after six hours of hard work, of alternate 
hope and despair, he was breathing 
Then he opened his eyes, but conscious 
ness had evidently not returned, for he 
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looked at us with a strange expression 
of fear and unrest, and tried to get up. 
His surroundings seemed unknown 
to him, and even his own mother he 
failed to recognize. All this, when he 
had been perfectly conscious at the 
time of his death, and for days before. 

‘‘From this time he made an uninter- 
rupted physical recovery, but his past 
was an utter blank to him, and always 
has remained so. 

“Nor was that all. When he awoke, 
he knew not a word of English, yet he 
spoke, and what sounded like alanguage. 
He evidently attached an intelligent 
meaning to his words, though they were 
harsh and uncouth to us, and resembled 
no civilized tongue. 

“ Not only was his language changed 
but even his character and his mental 
habits had undergone a complete trans- 
formation. From an impatient, quick, 
vehement boy he became slow and de- 
liberate in speech and action, and un- 
usually patient. Imperious and self- 
willed before, he now submitted quietly 
to whatever we chose to do for him, and 
obeyed our instructions as far as he was 
able to comprehend them. I tell you, 
Austin,” the physician exclaimed with 
sudden energy, bringing his feet down 
from their elevated position, placing his 
hands upon his knees, and facing his 
companion, “I never saw such a change 
in any human being before, nor would I 
have considered it possible had I not 
met with it myself. Though Clary re- 
covered, he has been so altered in dis- 
position, habits, and mental tendencies, 
that I have never been able to feel 
towards him as if he were the same in- 
dividual that he was before that attack 
of fever. 

“Neither was there any mental de- 
terioration,’ Doctor Ellender continued, 
resuming his former comfortable posi- 
tion, “as is fownd in those rare cases of 
double and alternating personality that 
areon record. These are merely a form 
of insanity, and the secondary person- 
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ality is always mentally and morally in- 
ferior to the individual in his own true 
character. Clary, on the other hand, 
though very different from his original 
self, was both morally and mentally 
vastly improved, ang is one of the sanest 
men I know. His mind is thoroughly 
well balanced. Moreover, in him the 
change has been permanent. 

‘“Owing to the complete loss of all 
his previously acquired knowlege, of 
course we could only very imperfectly 
communicate with him after his return 
to life. He knew nothing whatever of 
the uses of the thousand and one arti- 
cles that entered into our daily life. 
He had to learn the use of knife and 
fork, and even how to put on his clothes, 
nor did he recognize at that time, or 
subsequently, any of his former friends 
and acquaintances, nor the places with 
which he had been familiar. He was 
intelligent, however, and evidently anx- 
ious to learn, and soon picked up Eng- 
lish,so that we could in a few weeks 
make ourselves understood. It was 
noticeable that he learned the language 
not asa little child might do, but rather 
as an intelligent adult foreigner would 
have done. On the other hand his own 
language, if language it was, seemed to 
pass rapidly from his memory, and even 
after the first few days he used it very 
little, apparently because he had forgot- 
ten it, and not from any special inten- 
tion. 

“His past life was, and always has 
remained, a perfect blank to him, except 
for a few vague and uncertain reminis- 
cences that sometimes tantalize him. 
Even these seemed to have no connec- 
tion with his former home and compan- 
ions. 

“ Quite as remarkable was the change 
in his mental character. He had been 
a boy of active habits, but not remark- 
ably bright, nor had he ever shown any 
marked mental tendencies. After his 
recovery, however, he developed a pas- 
sion for the natural sciences. 
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“He would wander for days in the 
woods and among the hills, studying 
plants and animals. Animals especially, 
and among these birds, interested him, 
and he became thoroughly familiar with 
their life histories. His library abounded 
in books on the various branches of 
zodlogy and botany, and at an early age 
he wrote articles on the habits of an- 
imals that were gladly received by prom- 
inent journals. 

“ When only twenty-five years of age 
he was sent on a government expedition 
to the northern prairies, and the follow- 
ing year on an expedition to California. 
On this latter trip I accompanied him, 
and it was here in California that a 
further strange phase of this strange 
case developed itself. 

“In the course of our travels we came 
to the Mojave district. You know what 


that is,—a desert region producing 
nothing but lizards, cacti, and Spanish 
bayonets (or yucca, a magnificent plant 
in bloom). It is about as dismal a coun- 
try as we would care to see in Septem- 


ber, the time when we reached it. 

“Here we were to stop for a time, 
and we were all glad to go into camp. 
As we approached our temporary des- 
tination, I noticed Clary passing his 
hand over his eyes several times ina 
confused sort of a way, as if he were 
trying to remember something. 

“Presently he turned to me. ‘ Doc- 
tor,’ he said, ‘if I did not know that I 
never have been here, I should swear 
that I had been. Everything looks 
strangely old and familiar. I know 
without looking at them the lizards and 
rabbits of this region. It seems to me 
that I can remember having seen this 
plain, or one strangely like it, all ablaze 
with flowers. Yonder mountain tops 
are covered with snow at times, and 
this heat is pleasant after the cold 
winds of the winter. I don’t understand 
my sensations.’ 

“«Do you remember any details,’ I 
asked him. 
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“*No,’ he said, ‘none at all. I sup- 
pose I must have read about, or perhaps 
dreamed of, some such place. Certainly 
my memories are uncertain enough to 
be but the vague recollections of an old 
dream.’ 

“In the evening we camped about a 
mile from an Indian village, and after 
supper Clary and I sauntered out to see 
the natives, several of whom had already 
honored our camp with their presence, 
though my friend had seen little or noth- 
ing of them, being busy about some of 
his arrangements. After supper, how- 
ever, we started off for the Indian vil- 
lage. The Indlans,— men, women, and 
children,— swarmed about us. In their 
broken English they spoke to us, and 
offered all sorts of articles of their man- 
ufacture for sale. Of course they also 
made a great many remarks in their own 
tongue, which were not intended for our 
comprehension. 

“ At first my attention was held by 
the clamoring crowd about us, but turn- 
ing presently to make a remark to my 
companion I noticed the same confused 
air that he had worn earlier in the day, 
and he urged our return to camp very 
soon, pleading as an excuse unfinished 
work. 

“ When we were alone he was silent 
and preoccupied. I felt concerned, and 
made some remark about his health. 

“ «QO, Lam all right,’ he said ; ‘ but Iam 
at a loss to explain my peculiar experi- 
ences. My impression that I -have been 
familiar with all these scenes in the past 
grows stronger and stronger. It seems, 
somehow, to associate itself with he 
vague memories of my life before that 
attack of typhoid fever. You are sure, 
are you not, that my parents had never 
taken me through this couutry during 
my boyhood ?’ 

“ T could only say that his mother had 
told me that he had never been more 
than one hundred miles from Philadel- 
phia before he went to the war. 

“* Well,’ he said, ‘do you know that to- 
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night I could even understand the talk 
of those Indians among themselves. I 
do not mean that I could have translat- 
ed their words, but I somehow under- 
stood their conversation.’ 

“« And what do you think they said?’ 
I asked somewhat skeptically, for [ nat- 
urally thought his imagination was run- 
ning away with his good sense. 

“ But he was fully convinced of the 
correctness of his understanding. 

“Much of it’ he said ‘was of no spe- 
cial importance. They chaffed each oth- 
er about their personal appearance. Two 
of the women picked us out for lovers, 
they said, and the others laughed at 
them. 

“¢Qne old woman, who had crowded 
close to me, said a queer thing, though. 
She said “ He looks like an Indian him- 
self,”— and I do,’ he added. ‘I recalled 
my features, and I do look like an In- 
dian, though my hair is brown and my 
eyes are gray.’ 

“ When Clary said this I turned and 
looked at him. The gathering twilight 
darkened still more his deeply sun- 
burned skin, and I was almost startled 
to see the strong resemblance in gen- 
eral outline between his face and those 
of the men and women we had just left. 
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“We walked on in silence for a while, 
then he passed his hand over his fore- 
head. ‘Strange what curiovs dreams, 
experiences, and ideas, we sometimes 
have, is n’t it?’ he said. ‘But I think 
they are best forgotten, so let us neither 
think nor speak of this again.’ 

“ That was the last time he mentioned 
the matter to me; but it was late before 
he turned in that night, and I learned 
afterwards that he had been back to the 
Indian village again that evening.” 

Here Doctor Ellender stopped. 

“ Well,” said the lawyer, “ what is the 
end of your story?” 

“ There is no other end ; that is all I 
can tell you. We learned later, however, 
that the old woman who had first rec- 
ognized his resemblance to the Indians 
had lost a son, a promising young med- 
icine-man, who had been accidentally 
killed on the same day that Harry Clary 
returned to life.” 

“And do you mean —” said the law- 
yer, —then stopped, unwilling to put 
the absurd question into words, 

“T mean nothing at all. I have told 
you the facts as they came to my knowl- 
edge. 1 do not presume to offer any 
explanations. You may think whatever 


you please.” 
Theoda Wilkins. 
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SEA-FERN, they call thee, web of rosy lace, 
And fernlike are thy fronds, except in hue, 
And never, in the mossy woodland, grew 
The Lady Fern with more of airy grace. 


And yet we know who her companions be, 
Shade-loving flowers, the moss, the lichen gray, 
The brooding bird, the squirrel at its play,— 
But thou dost share the great sea’s mystery. 


What wonders may the cool, green waters hide; 
Those coarser weeds that still to thee are kin, 
And curious forms endowed with shell or fin, 
That through thy delicate branches creep or glide. 


And we must wait till wind and tide are fain, 
We may not stoop to gather at our will, 
Like ferns that grow beside the woodland rill, 
The dainty little treasure of the main. 


But when the crystal wave that cradled thee 
Hath cast its tiny foundling on the shore, 
We'll prize our little rescued token more 
Than all the rooted herbs of wood or lea. 
Seddie E. Anderson. 
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In the first two years of this last 
decade of the century we have suffered 
the loss of the two most eminent Amer- 
icans of the time. 

I use the term most eminent Amer- 
cans advisedly, as applied to two men 
who combined in their own persons the 
broadest culture, literary genius, oratori- 
cal powers, distinguished personal pres- 
ence, and above all, a love of humanity 
as universal and pervading as the race. 
They possessed all these attributes of a 
noble manhood. Their accomplishments 
made them most welcome to the cul- 
tivated people of older lands, and the 
highest possible recommendation of our 
Western civilization. Their love of 
humanity was such that it embraced all 
men, and placed them in sympathetic 
touch with mankind everywhere. Yet 


they were above all else true Americans, 


proud of their people and its institu- 
tions, and willing to give up everything 
for the common good. James Russell 
Lowell and George William Curtis stood 
for many years as a type of the best 
American manhood. To think of them 
makes us proud of our country and its 
capabilities. 

If the highest honor of a country is 
to produce noble men and women, surely 
Americans have no reason to be ashamed 
of the showing made by preceding gen- 
erations, before the struggle to get 
money became the all-pervading desire 
of our people. It may be doubted 
whether our present ideals will produce 
the men needed to give high character 
to a nation. 

We often hear of George William 
Curtis as a writer, a scholar, a genial 
critic of manners, but I shall attempt to 
point a moral by calling attention to his 
example as a citizen, an American ; 
trusting that our faith and our courage 


may be increased, as we contemplate a 
man of great abilities and attainments, 
who made his duty as a citizen par- 
amount to all considerations of self. It 
is not probable that he was so different 
from other men that he did not have 
faults of character, but the generous 
mind does not seek for blemishes. In- 
stinctively we clothe the noble exemplars 
of what we admire with ideal qualities 
pertaining to their known characteris- 
tics; and the teaching force of these 
ideals is incalculable. It is a credit to 
human nature, that it will persistently 
ignore the faults of good men, and make 
their virtues the salient features of their 
characters. It is a credit to our people 
that such a man as Washington is the 
national hero. It is our vast good for- 
tune that nature produced for us such a 
hero as an exemplar. Describe to me 
the heroes of a people, and I will tell you 
what manner of men that people are. 
The characters of Washington and Lin- 
coln have an educating effect upon the 
young of this country beyond all calcu- 
lation. 

When a man so richly endowed as 
Curtis lives up to the ideals of good 
citizenship, his life and character should 
be held up before our children as a 
stimulus to the performance of public 
duty. Hedid not possess the rugged 
strength nor the great talents of some 
of our grandest men, but to those who 
knew him his character seems almost 
faultless. I do not refer to his political 
views as faultless, but to his character 
as a citizen. It is not necessary that we 
should agree with his political views. 
We may be convinced of their unsound- 
ness; but of such men as Lowell and 
Curtis we ought, as Americans, to be 
proud, whether we agree with them or 
not. When we consider their lofty pa- 
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triotism, their great attainments, we 
should receive their rebukes and instruc- 
tions, their words of encouragement and 
cheer, with the modest deference due to 
their great knowledge and love com- 
bined. 

The characteristic of Mr. Curtis that 
has made the most impression as show- 
ing his good citizenship, was his hon- 
esty. I do not now refer to honesty in 
business, to his giving all his property, 
and then devoting many long years of 
toil to earn money sufficient to pay off 
debts which he was under no legal obli- 
gation to pay ; but to his honesty of con- 
duct in following what he deemed the 
right in political matters. I do not ask 
you to agree with Mr. Curtis’s political 
views. Whether he was right or wrong 
is not now the question for discussion. 

Probably a majority of my readers are 
Republicans in politics, and look upon 
Blaine as a second Henry Clay; and 
believe that a high protective tariff is 
the greatest possible panacea for a coun- 
try’s ills. But notwithstanding your 
views, I do ask you to admire the man, 
who thinking just the opposite, deliber- 
ately gave up power, influence, friends, 
all hope of political preferment, and en- 
dured a storm of abuse unparalleled in 
bitterness, because he could not consci- 
entiously support the party candidate 
or the party platform. Would we have 
done so much? Do you wonder now 
that he had the moral strength to sur- 
render his patrimony, and give many 
years of labor to pay debts not binding 
on him in law, but which his conscience 
told him he ought to pay? Is not such an 
example of adherence to conviction of 
right worthy to be held up as a model? 

Perhaps it is an indication that I have 
reached at least the point of middle life, 
that I look back with so much enthu- 
siasm to the fight against slavery in the 
midst of which my youth was spent, and 
to the glorious political party of Lincoln, 
and Seward,and Chase,and Sumner,and 
Greeley, and a thousand lesser lights. 
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There were giants in those days: men 
of great moral force as well as intellect- 
ual power. 

The question of slavery was a moral 
question, and around it centered the 
political and social forces of the times. 
Congress, and especially the Senate, was 
an arena in which was fought the most 
stirring intellectual battles of our his- 
tory. Men were sent to the Senate 
because they were the leaders in thought 
and public opinion in their respective 
States. The speeches of Douglas, 
Davis, Toombs, Seward, Sumner, Trum- 
bull, Doolittle, were published in the 
daily newspapers, and eagerly read even 
by schoolboys. Perhaps the Senate of 
the present time is a worthy successor 
of what we old and middle-aged people 
look back to with so much pride; but 
somehow ‘the Senate of millionaires and 
corporation attorneys do not interest us 
much. 

Now it was among such men as led 
the nation in 1860 that Curtis took 
his place. He had youth, magnificent 
physique, the highest cultivation that 
training and foreign travel could bring, 
moral force, fine manners, true elo- 
At the great Republican con- 
vention of 1860, where Seward, Chase, 
and Lincoln, were the most prominent 
candidates for nomination, Mr. Curtis 
was a conspicuous figure, carrying the 
convention with him in, probably, the 
greatest speech of that great occasion. 
From that time on he was a power in the 
land, but always for justice and right, 
for civil service reform, and until slav- 
ery and the rebellion were put down, 
for human freedom and the integrity of 
the Nation. 

With manners the most genial and 
kindly, there was yet within him the 
propelling force of an iron will, which 
once having seen its duty carried him 
forward through all obstacles towards 
the desired end. And this end was al- 
ways the advancement of the general 
good. 
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It is hard toimagine one of his polished 
manners and education taking part in 
ward politics. Yet for many years he 
was chairman of the Republican county 
committee of his county, and gave to 
local politics much time and attention. 
For such a man as he there was no hope 
of fame or reward in filling such a posi- 
tion. He wanted no office, but he 
wanted to do his duty as acitizen. He 
declined the appointment of Minister 
to England and to Germany, but because 
he thought it his duty labored for years 
for clean politics in the county of his 
home. 

O that we had a few such men in 
San Francisco and Oakland! But could 
they deliver us from the hands of the 
saloon-keeper and the political boss? 
Or are we so accustomed to our slavery 
that we would rather endure the lash 
applied to our backs by our municipal 
rulers, than give such attention to local 
matters as would place our city affairs 
in the hands of. honest and efficient 
men? 

Not the least beneficial work for the 
public performed by Mr. Curtis was the 
constant urging, in season and out of 
season, of the creation of an interna- 
tional reservation at Niagara, until suc- 
cess finally crowned the efforts of himself 
and his coadjutors. Every one visiting 
that wonderful work of nature now, who 
knew the place twenty years ago, must 
bless the memory of a man who never 
tired in a work he conceived to be for 
the public good. 

But the work to which he devoted 
most time, zeal, and intelligent effort, 
was the work of reforming the civil serv- 
ice. He saw clearly that our present 
methods placed it in the power of un- 
scrupulous men to control elections, and 
fatten off the tax-payers and industrious 
workers. 

Given the proposition that in political 
matters to the victors belong the spoils, 
and what is the inevitable result? At 
every election there are a large number 
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of offices to be filled, with the accom- 
panying deputyships and clerical force. 
In addition, and what is still more tempt- 
ing to the unscrupulous, the public mon- 
eys are controlled by the victors at the 
polls. Now here is inducement to men 
to make combinations, to give their 
entire time and attention to such man- 
ipulations as will enable them to control 
the expenditure of the public money 
and the distribution of the public pat- 
ronage. But such men would be shorn 
of their power of combination, if they 
had not the means to reward those who 
stand in with them by giving them clerk- 
ships or other employment at public 
expense. There is where the blow must 
be struck. We must take away, the 
power to reward the workers at the 
polls or the primaries. As it is now, a 
large body of men in every municipality 
follow no calling save that of politics. 
Of course the busy citizens, engrossed 
with their own affairs, have no time to 
make combinations to beat these fel- 
lows; and if they had the time, they 
would quickly find that training tells 
here, as in every other contest in life, 
and that these men who make a busi- 
ness of politics, and have the assistance 
of the saloon and its patrons, can get 
away with the good citizens at the polls. 

Here is where the work of Mr. Curtis 
is destined to be of incalculable benefit 
to his countrymen. He addressed him- 
self like a knight of old to crushing this 
monster of political patronage that is 
sucking the blood from out the body 
politic. 

By voice, by pen, by sarcasm, by ge- 
nial wit, and by eloquent denunciation, 
by appeals to men’s reason, judgm-nt, 
and observation, by organizing his fol- 
lowers, by giving them courage and 
supplying them with arguments, he car- 
ried forward a work from which great 
results were obtained in his lifetime, and 
which must go on to complete fruition, 
if a government by the people and for 
the people is to be maintained in the 
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land. He was the head and front of the 
movement for reform in the civil serv- 
ice, and to him more than to any other 
dozen men we are indebted for the sys- 
tem that has come to stay, and which 
already in the national service lessens 
the power of the political boss. Presi- 
, dent Hayes offered him any foreign 
mission that he would select, but he felt 
that his work was at home, fighting for 
pure politics. 

Defeat in his cherished schemes for 
the public came to him often. Vitupera- 
tion and abuse were poured out on him 
without stint ; friends deserted him in 
crowds, yet he kept on in the even tenor 
of his way, knowing that only by stren- 
uous effort and through many defeats 
the truth is finally brought home to 
men’s minds and consciences. 

The noble and oft quoted lines of 
Lowell apply peculiarly to Curtis and 
his defeats :— 


Legend. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the Great Unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 


Let us take courage as we contemplate 
the character of this man of many labors, 
who never became discouraged by de- 
feat or abuse, or want of appreciation, 
but who, having decided that duty called 
him to work for the public good, stead- 
fastly pursued his course to the end. 

Let us hold him up as an example of 
true American manhood, as an instance 
of what a man may do whose objects in 
life are unselfish, and whose zeal as a 
citizen never abated. We honor our- 
selves by honoring the memory of this 
noble citizen. The lessons of his life be- 
come thereby a constant force tending 
to the developing of a better manhood 
and womanhood,and a better citizenship. 

Warren Olney. 


LOVE’S LEGEND. 


SPRING. 


Tue wheat-field green thinks not of winter’s cold, 
Knows not that bird and worm shall take their tithe 
Of ripened grain, nor dreads the reaper’s scythe 


That soon shall lay it waste. 


I, overbold 


In youth, thought not of pain; and Fortune’s gold 


For me lay in a dear girl’s hair. 


As lithe 


As willows was her form; her laugh was blithe 
And sweet as song of birds in wood and wold. 
I found a wind-flower close by melting snows 


In early spring. 


She placed it on her breast 


Among the laces where it fell and rose 


And faded. 


Fitting emblem! 


She,—the best 


And rarest gift of Life to eager Death, — 
My wind-flower, perished with the summer’s breath. 





Love's Legend. 
SUMMER. 


Done is the reaper’s work. To drenching rain 
And heat that scorches it, the field lies bare, 
A summer waste; no flower could blossom there. 
The dusty stubble must thus brown remain 
"Neath August skies, while long days wax and wane. 
Above it thunders crash; the lurid glare 
Of dreadful lightnings rends the sultry air. 
Soul tempests sigh away to mists of pain 
And tears bring their relief like sudden showers. 
I longed through all life’s summer, for the maid 
That went away from earth with spring-time flowers. 
When Love, one day, upon the stubble strayed 
To find it grown with weeds of fond regret, 
She said, “Thou long hast grieved, dear heart, forget.” 


AUTUMN. 


My head was whitening with the hoar-frost’s rime 
When Hope, once more, held out her arms to me. 
A maiden like a tall and stately tree, 
Whose charms were in the splendor of their prime, 
Wed me, the man grown old before his time. 
Her crown of hair had tints we sometimes see 
When frost’s cold conflagrations lighted be 
In maple forests, in a northern clime. 
She too had loved. Inconstant, he came not 
For whom so long her waiting heart did pine. 
Now, comforted, we sit, sad hours forgot, 
Beside the fire and watch the years decline. 
St. Martin veils the past in golden haze 
And sweet on aftermath the sunlight plays. 


WINTER. 


THE young birds from the late-built nest have flown, 
Our tired feet go slowly to the west, 
The snows that drift upon my head and breast 
Tell me soon Death will claim me for his own; 
I’ll go with him and make no useless moan, 
If at the last my eyes, grown dim, may rest 
Upon the face of her I love the best, 
On her dear lovelit eyes. Ripe chestnuts, strown 
On hearths warm glinting in the firelight’s shine. 
Their color have. I’d pass so to the shore 
Where dwells the one whose heart in youth was mine. 
The barren field the winter dreads no more, 
For mantling snows to it will not seem cold,— 
A dream of spring is hidden ‘neath the mould. 
Lenore Congdon Schutze. 





ETC. 


TENNYSON has gone to his grave, full of years 
and honor. His work was done, and his passing 
away could not in any event have been postponed 
but a few years. The world must bury the great 
bard with that proud mourning, that sense of a fully 
lived life, that causes the heart to swell rather in 
gratitude that Tennyson has lived, than grief that he 
has died. The sadness comes with the thought 
that there is left no one to fill his place. The king 
is dead, and there is no heir apparent,— not even a 
heir presumptive in whom the heirship is not less 
marked than the presumption. It brings an over- 
whelming sense of the poverty of English poetry to 
read the names suggested for the laureateship. 
Swinburne, Edwin Arnold, William Morris, have 
all been mentioned to prove unavailable. Jean 
Ingelow — better than any of them — has not been 
spoken of at all. Austin Dobson has never taken 
himself seriously enough to be. thought of for the 
place, and nobody except himself has ever taken 
Oscar Wilde seriously enough to think of him. 
Edwin Morris, the most eminent candidate accord- 
ing to the English press, is less known in America 
than any of the names we have considered. It 
would seem far better in the face of this condition 


of things to allow an interregnum in the laureateship. 
The vacant throne would stir the ambition of those 
that would be chilled into silence by the thought 
that an unworthy successor sat in the place of one 
who received 


This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base. 


Mr. CLEVELAND’S letter of acceptance has ap- 
.peared during the month—a shorter and more read- 
able one than Mr. Harrison’s, but not a ‘ringing 
document.” It makes its meaning clear enough, 
and does not go into detail argument, but is written 
in the cumbrous style Mr. Cleveland is liable to 
when he takes a good deal of pains. When he 
writes, apparently without much reflection, straight 
from his impulse, he has command of a good terse 
English, and has more than once proved the origin- 
ator of current phrases. Neither letter'is unworthy 
of the occasion. Each very fairly sums up the posi- 
tion of the contestants, but neither will playa very 
important part inthe campaign. Indeed, as Novem- 
ber approaches without any of the expected signs 
of ‘* warming up,” it begins toseem within the pos- 
sibilities of hope that we shall not have a campaign 
at all, and that the people will vote in cold blood,—a 
thing not always to be desired, but apparently ap- 
propriate to a verdict ona financial question, after 
four years’ discussion. 


IN some of the Eastern States there seems to be 
more political excitement than here,—more excite- 
ment concerning the presidential election, that is to 
say. In California, municipal and State matters are 
diverting attention to an unusual extent. The strug- 
gle of the Non-Partisan organization for recognition 
has brought out a most satisfactory decision from the 
Supreme Court,—that there shall be no party head- 
ings on the ballots. This decision improves the 
secret ballot law, as adopted in this State, decidedly. 
The point of party grouping and party headings 
was conceded with reluctance by the friends of the 
law, to save the rest of the bill ; and the partial de- 
feat of this provision now leaves the law hampered 
by no serious defect, except the great number of 
petitioners required for an independent nomination. 
The nomination once accomplished, independent 
voting will be decidedly facilitated by the law as at 
present construed. 


THE list of officers and students of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University for the current year re- 
ports a total of 692 students, of whom 161 are spe- 
cial, and 51 graduate, leaving 480 in the regular 
undergraduate courses. The selection of major 
courses is instructive, and recalls the saying that 
where young students are given absolute liberty to 
** follow their bent,’’ it usually proves to be a bent 
away from the stiff courses. Of the 692 students, 
13 have elected Greek as a ‘‘ major,” 4 philosophy, 
29 economics, 37 mathematics, 6 physics ; but 167 
English, 63 history ; and the only subjects usually 


* recognized as ‘* stiff,” that are sought by more than 


forty, are engineering courses, where the professional 
purpose is expected to weigh for more than the 
educational. Of course, each regular student has 
also his minor courses, in which it is the business of 
the professor to see deficiencies of the major as far 
supplied as possible. 


Coplas de Manrique. 


ALTHOUGH the Coplas de Manrique are known 
to all lovers of English poetry through Longfellow’s 
noble English version of them, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to find the text of the Spanish original. The 
OVERLAND MONTHLY has therefore thought to do 
a service to Spanish scholars, (of whom it numbers 
many among its readers) by reproducing here a copy 
kindly given us by Mr. John T. Doyle. The follow- 
ing account of the author and subject of the verses 
Longfellow prefixes to his translation :— 

** Don Jorge Manrique, the author of the following 
poem, flourished in the last half of the fifteenth 
century. He followed the profession of arms, and 
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died on the field of battle. Mariana, in his History 
of Spain, makes honorable mention of him, as being 
present at the siege of Ucles ; and speaks of him as 
‘a youth of estimable qualities, who in this war 
gave brilliant proofs of his valor. He died young ; 
and was thus cut off from long exercising his great 
virtues, and exhibiting to the world the light of his 
genius, which was already known to fame.’ He 
was mortally wounded in a skirmish near Canavete, 
in the year 1479. 

‘*The name of Roderigo Manrique, the father of 
the poet, Conde de Paredes and Maestre de San- 
tiago, is well known in Spanish history and song. 
He died in 1476; according to Mariana, in the town 
of Ucles: but, according to the poem of his son, in 
Ocana. It was his death that called forth the poem 
upon which rests the literary reputation of the 
younger Manrique. In the language of his historian, 
‘Don Jorge Manrique, in an eloquent ode, full of 
poetic beauties, rich embellishments of genius, and 
high moral reflections, mourned the death of his 
father as with a funeral hymn.’ This praise is not 
exaggerated. The poem is a model of its kind. Its 
conception is solemn and beautiful ; and, in accord- 
ance with it, the style moves on,— calm, dignified, 
and majestic.—H. W. L.” 


COPLAS 


Que hizo Don Jorge Manrique 4 la muerte de su Padre, 
Don Rodrigo. 


Recuerde el alma adormida, 

Avive el seso y despierte, 
Contemplando 

Como se pasa la vida, 

Como se viene la muerte, 
Tan callando. 

Cuan presto se va el placer, 

Como, despues de acordado, 
Da dolor ; 

Como, 4 nuestro parecer, 

Cualquiera tiempo pasado 
Fué mejor. 


Y pues vemos lo presente, 

Como en un punto se es ido, 
Y acabado ; 

Si juzgamos sabiamente, 

Daremos lo no venido 
Por pasado, 

No se engaiie nadie no, 

Pensando que ha de durar 
Lo que espera, 

Mas que duré lo que vid ; 

Porque todo ha de pasar 
Por tal manera. 


Nuestras vidas son los rios, 

Que van 4 dar en la mar, 
Que es el morir : 

Alli van los sefiorios 


Derechos 4 se acabar 
Y consumir : 

Alli los ricos caudales, 

Alli los otros medianos, 
Y mas chicos, 

Allegados son iguales, 

Los que viven por sus manos, 
Y los ricos. 


Dejo las invocaciones 
De los famosos Poetas 
Y Oradores : 
No curo de sus ficiones, 
Que traen yerbas secretas, 
Sus sabores. 
Aquel solo me encomiendo, 
Aquel solo invoco yo 
De verdad, 
Que en este mundo viviendo, 
El mundo no conocié 
Su diedad. 


Este mundo es el camino 
Para el otro que es morada 
Sin pesar ; 
Mas cumple tener buen tino, 
Para andar esta jornada 
Sin errar. 
Partimos cuando nacemos, 
Andamos miéntras vivimos, 
Y allegamos : 
Al tiempo, que fenescemos ; 
Asi que cuando morimos, 
Descansamos. 


Este mundo bueno fué, 

Si bien usdsemos del, 
Como debemos ; 

Porque segun nuestra fé 

Es para ganar aquel 
Que atendemos. 

Y aun el hijo de Dios 

Para subirnos al cielo, 
Descendié 

A nacer aca entre nos, 

A vivir en este suelo, 
Do muri. 


Ved de cuan poco valor 

Son las cosas tras que andamos, 
Y corremos 

En este mundo traidor ; 

Que aun primero que muramos, 
Las perdemos. 

Dellas deshace la edad, 

Dellas casos desastrados, 
Que acaescen, 

Dellas por su calidad 

En los mas altos estados, 
Desfallecen. 





Decidme, : la hermosura, 
La gentil frescura y tez 
De la cara, 
La color y la blancura, 
Cuando viene la vejez, 
Que se para? 
Las maiias y ligereza, 
Y la fuerza corporal 
De juventud, 
Todo se torna graveza, 
Cuando llega al arrabal 
De senetud. 


é Pues la sangre de los Godos, 
El linage y la nobleza, 
Tan crecida, 
Por cuantas vias y modos, 
Se pierde de su alteza, 
En esta vida? 
Unos por poco valer, 
; Por cuan bajos y abatidos, 
Que los tienen ! 
Otros que por no tener, 
Con oficios no debidos, 
Se mantienen. 


Los estados y riqueza, 

Que nos dejan 4 deshora, 
é Quién lo duda ? 

No les pidamos firmeza, 

Parque son de una sefiora 
Que se muda. 

Que bienes son de fortuna, 

Que revuelve con su rueda 
Presurosa : 

La cual no puede ser una, 

Ni ser estable ni queda 
En una cosa. 


Pero digo que accompafien 

Y lleguen hasta la huesa 
Con su dueiio ; 

Por eso no nos engaiien, 

Que se va la vida apriesa 
Como sueiio. 

Y los deleites de aca, 

Son en que nos deleitamos 
Temporales, 

Y los tormentos de alla, 

Que por ellos esperamos, 
Eternales. 


Los placeres y dulzores 

De esta vida trabajada 
(Que tenemos, 

é Qué son sino corredores, 

Y la muerte es la celada, 
En que caemos ? 


[Nov 


No mirando 4 nuestro dafio, 
Corremos 4 rienda suelta, 
. Sin parar : : 
Desque vemos el engaiio, 
Y queremos dar la vuelta, 
No hay lugar. 


Si fuese en nuestro poder 

Tornar la cara hermosa 
Corporal, 

Como podemos hacer 

El alma tan gloriosa, 
Angelical ;, 

2 Qué diligencia tan viva, 

Tuviéramos toda hora , 
Y tan presta, 

En componer la captiva, 

Dejandonos la sefiora 
Descompuesta ? 


Estos Reyes poderosos, 

Que vemos por escrituras 
Ya pasadas, 

Con casos tristes llororosos, 

Fuéron sus buenas venturas, 
Trastornadas. 

Asi no hay cosa tan fuerte, 

Que 4 Papas y Emperadores 
Y Prelados, 

Asi los trata la Muerte, 

Como 4 los Pobres pastores 
De ganados. 


Dejemos 4 los Troyanos, 

Que sus males no los vimos, 
Ni sus glorias : 

Dejemos 4 los Romanos, 

Aunque oimos y leimos 
Sus Historias. 

No curemos de saber 

Lo de aquel siglo pasado : 
é Qué fué de ello? 

Vengamos 4 lo de ayer, 

Que tambien es olvidado 
Como aquello. 


¢ Qué se hizo el Rey Don Juan, 

Los Infantes de Aragon, 
Qué se hicieron ? 

Qué fué de tanto galan, 

Qué fué de tanta invencion, 
Como trajeron ? 

Las justas y los torneos, 

Paramentos, bordaduras 
Y Cimeras 

Fuéron sino devaneos, 

é Qué fueron sino verduras 
De las eras ? 

















2 Qué se hicieron las damas, 

Sus tocados, sus vestidos, 
Sus olores ? 

é Qué se hicieron las llamas 

De los fuegos encendidos 
De amadores ? 

é Qué se hizo aquel trobar, 

Las musicas acordadas, 
Que taflian ? 

¢ Qué se hizo aquel danzar, 

Aquellas ropas chapadas, 
Que traian ? 


Pues el otro, su heredero 

Don Henrique ¢ qué poderes 
Alcanzaba ? 

; Cuan blando, cudn halagiiefio 

E] mundo con sus placeres 
Se le daba! 

Mas veras cuan enemigo, 

Cuan contrario, cuan cruel, 
Se le mostré ; 

Habiéndole sido amigo, 

; Cudn poco duré con él 


Lo que le did! 


Las dadivas desmedidas, 

Los edificios reales 
Lllenos de oro, 

Las vajillas tan febridas, 

Los Henriques y reales 
Del tesoro, 

Los jaeces y caballos 

De su gente y atavios, 
Tan sobrados, 

¢ Dénde irémos 4 buscallos ? 

é Qué fueron sino rocios 
De los prados ? 


Pues su hermano, el inocente 
Que en su vida sucesor 
Se llamd, 
2 Qué Corte tan excelente 
Tuvo, y cuanto gran Sefior, 
Que lo siguid ? 
Mas como fuese mortal, 
Metidlo la muerte luego 
En su fragua. 
j O juicio divinal ! 
Cuando mas ardia el fuego 
Echaste el agua. 


Pues aquel gran Condestable, 
Maestre que conocimos 

Tan privado, 
No cumple que del se hable, 
Sino solo que Jo vimos 
Degollado. 





Sus infinitos tesoros, 
Sus villas y sus lugares, 
Y su mandar 
¢ Qué le fueron sino lloros, 
Qué fueron sino pesares 
Al dejar ? 


Pues los otros dos hermanos, 

Maestres tan prosperados 
Como Reyes, 

A los grandes y medianos, 

Trajeron muy sojuzgados 
A sus leyes. 

Aquella prosperidad, 

Que tan alta fué subida 
Y ensalzada, 

2 Qué fué sino claridad, 

Que cuando mas encendida 
Fué amatada? 


Tantos Duques excelentes, 

Tantos Marqueses y Condes 
Y Varones 

Como vimos tan potentes, 

Di, muerte, 2 d6 los escondes 
Y traspones ? 

Y sus muy claras hazafias, 

Que hicieron en las gyierras, 
Y en las paces, 

Cuando tu cruel te ensafias, 

Con tus fuerzas las atierras 
Y deshaces. 


Las huestes innumerables, 
Los pendones, estandartes 
Y banderas, 
Los castillos impunables, 
Los muros y baluartes 
Y barreras, 
La cava honda chapada, 
O cualquier otro reparo 
é Qué aprovecha ? 
Que si tti vienes airada, 
Todo lo pasas de claro 
Con tu flecha. 


Aquel de buenos abrigo, 
Amado por virtuoso 
De la gente, 
El Maestro Don Rodrigo 
Manrique tan famoso 
Y tan valiente, 
Sus grandes hechos y claros, 
No comple que los alabe 
Pues los vieron ; 
Ni los quiero hacer caros, 
Pues el mundo tedo sabe 
Cuales fueron. 





Amigo de sus amigos, 
j Qué Sefior para criados 
Y parientes ! 
j Qué enemigo de enemigos ! 
! Qué maestro de esforzados 
Y valientes ! 
; Qué seso para discretos ! 
j Qué gracia para donosos ! 
ij Qué razon! 
Muy benigno 4 los sujetos, 
Y 4 los bravos y dafiosos 
Un leon. 


En ventura Octaviano, 
Julio César en vencer 
Y batallar, 
En la virtud Africano, 
Anibal en el saber 
Y trabajar. 
En la bondad un Trajano, 
Tito en liberalidad 
Con alegria. 
En so brazo un Archiano, 
Marco Tulio en la verdad 
Que prometia. 


Antonio Pio en clemancia, 

Marco Aurelio en igualdad 
De semblante, 

Adriano en elocuencia, 

Theodosio en humanidad 
Y buen talante. 

Aurelio Alejandro fué 

En disciplina y rigor 
De la guerra, 

Un Constantino en la fé, 

Camilo en el gran amor 
De su tierra. 


No dejé grandes tesoros, 
Ni alcanzé muchas riquezas 
Ni vajillas ; 
Mas hizo guerra 4 los Moros, 
Ganando sus fortalezas 
Y sus villas. 
Y en las lides que vencid, 
Caballeros y caballos 
Se perdieron, 
Y en este oficio gané 
Las rentas y los vasallos . 
Que le dieron, 


Pues por su honra y estado, 


Si en otros tiempos pasados 
Bien se hubo, 

Quedando desamparado, 

Con hermanos y criados 


Se sostuvo 


Despues de hechos famosos 

Que hizo en aquesta guerra 
Que hacia, 

Hizo tratos tan honrosos 

Que le dieron muy mas tierra 
Que tenia. 


Estas sus viejas historias, 
Que con su brazo pinté 
En juventud 
Con otras nuevas victorias 
Agora las renové 
En la senetud. 
Por su grande habilidad, 
Por méritos y anciania 
Bien gastada, 
Alcanzé6 la dignidad 
De la gran caballeria 
De la Espada, 


Y sus villas y sus tierras 
Ocupadas de tiranos 
Las hall6é; 
Mas por cercos y por guerras, 
Con la fuerza de sus manos, 
Las cobré. 
Pues vuestro Rey natural, 
Si de las obras que obrd, 
Fue servido ; 
Digalo el de Portugal 
Y Castilla quien siguio 
Su partido. 


Despues de puesta la vida 

Tantas veces por su ley 
Al Tablero, 

Despues de tan bien servida 

La corona de su Rey 
Verdadero, 

Despues de tanta hazafia 

A que no puede bastar 
Cuenta cierta, 

En la su villa de Ocafia 

Vino la muerte 4 llamar 
A su puerta, 


Diciendo, buen Cabellero, 

Dejad el mundo engafiioso 
Con halago : 

Vuestro corazon de acero 

Muestre su esftierzo famoso 
En este trago. 

Pues que de vida y salud 

Hiciste tan poca cuenta 
Por la fama, 

Esfuércese la virtud 

Para sufrir esta afrenta 
Que os llama. 




















No se os haga tan amharga 
La batalla temerosa 


Que esperais. 

Pues otra vida mas larga 
De fama tan gloriosa 

Aca deijais. 
Aunque esta vida de honor 
Tampoco no es eternal 

Ni verdadera, 
Mas con todo es muy mejor 
Que la otra corporal 

Perecedera. 


El vivir que es perdurable 
No se gana con estad0Os 
Mundanales, 
Ni con vida delectable 
Donde moran los pecados 
Infernales. 
Mas los buenos Religiosos 
Gananla con oraciones 
Y con lloros : 
Los Caballeros famosos 
Con trabajos y aflicciones 
Contra Moros. 


Y pues vos, claro varon, 

Tanta sangre derramastes 
De paganos, 

. Esperad el galardon 

Que en este mundo ganastes 
Por las manos. 

Y con esta confianza, 

Y con la fé tan entera 
Que teneis, 

Partid con buena esperanza, 

Que la otra vida tercera 
Hallereis. 


No gastemos tiempo ya 
En esta vida mezquina 


Book Reviews. 


Por tal modo, 
Que mi voluntad esta 
Conforme con la divina 
Para todo. 
Y consiento en mi morir 
Con voluntad placentera 
Clara y pura, 
Que querer hombre vivir 
Cuando Dios quiere que muera, 
Es gran locura. 


Tui que por nuestra maldad 
‘Yomaste forma civil 
Y bajo nombre ; 
Tui que 4 tu Divinidad 
Juntaste cosa tan vil 
Como el hombre, 
Tu que tan grandes tormentos 
Sufriste sin resistencia 
En tu persona, 
No por mis merecimientos, 
Mas por tu suma clemencia 
Me perdona. 


Asi con tal entender 

Todos sentidos humanos 
Conservados, 

Cercado de su muger, 

Y de sus hijos y hermanos 
Y criados ; 

Dié el alma 4 quien se la did, 

El cual la ponga en el cielo 
Y en su gloria : 

Y aunque la vida murid, 

Nos dejé harto consuelo 
Su memoria. 


Haz aquello que quisieras 
Haber hecho cuando mueras. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Markham’s History of,Peru.! 


Charles H. Sergel and Company have done well 
in undertaking to publish a series of histories of the 
Spanish American republics. The recent wars in 
South America, and more particularly the recent dif- 
ficulty between Chile and the United States, have 
drawn attention to those countries, and to the neces- 
sity that Americans should be familiar with them. 
The relations between all American nations are 
likely to be closer than they have been, so the de- 
mand for this information is likely to grow. 


By Clements R. Markham. 
1892: Charles H. Sergel and Company. 


Chi- 


1 History of Peru. 
cago: 


‘ 


The opening volume of this series is a History of 
Peru, by Clements R. Markham. Peru’s history from 
the days of the Incas to the present has been an inter- 
esting one. The somber tint of the story all through 
gives it a monotony that is depressing, but there 
are flashes of hope and gleams of heroism that hap- 
pily grow more and not less frequent as the narra- 
tive proceeds. The old conguistadores were curious 
mixtures of bravery, devotion, savagery, and cruelty. 
They fought for the love of it, and killed Indians 
and killed each other with cheerful indifference. 
Throughout the history Mr. Markham’s sympathies 
are on the side of the Indians, with the oppressed 
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as against the oppressors. He is not unfair to the 
Spaniards because of this sympathy, and gives them 
due credit for their virtues in spite of it; but, nev- 
ertheless, it is the rebellion of Tupac Amoru that 
rouses his enthusiasm most, and when this last of 
the Incas is drawn asunder by four horses, after un- 
speakable tortures, Mr. Markham mourns more by 
far than he- had when Pizarro was murdered, or at 
any other disaster to men of Spanish blood. 

In later times this same bent of mind leads the 
author to sympathize entirely with the Peruvians as 
against Chile. He pictures that war as an unwar- 
ranted aggression on the part of the little republic 
against its two big neighbors, carefully planned and 
prepared to take them at a disadvantage. This, it 
hardly need be said, does not accord with accounts 
of the causes of that war from Chilean sources, — 
vide, e. g., Holger Birkedal, on ‘‘ The Late War in 
South America,” OVERLAND MONTHLY, January, 
1884. Neither is this view quite in accord with ra- 
tional probabilities, which indicate that it is ex- 
tremely unusual for ove person to make a quarrel. 
This evident bias of Mr. Markham discredits the au- 
thority of his book, and has only the merit of being 
so evident as to put on guard even the reader that is 
unfamiliar with South American history from other 
sources. 

It is hard for the Anglo-Saxon to sympathize en- 
tirely with either party in these wars, for they have 
been so invariably marred by savage excesses on the 
part of the victors, as the fortunes of war were turned 
one way and the other, as to cast a greater disgrace 
on victory than on defeat. 

Mr Markham is hopeful for the future of Peru. 
He thinks the period of useless wars is past, and the 
fear of wildcat financial operating by the govern- 
ment lived through. He looks foycalm and steady 
improvement in material matters and in the stability 
of law and order. It is to be hoped his prophecies 
are more clear-sighted than his historicgl judgment. 

The book is well gotten up, with many and good 
illustrations, an inserted map, and a good index. 
Taken with the others of the series that are to fol- 
low, which will doubtless prove corrective, it will 


do good work. 


Mark Twain. 


THE biography of Mark Twain! by Will M. Clem- 
ens is interesting only as an entertaining compilation 
of quotations and humorous anecdotes from the great 
humorist’s works, bearing.on many phases of his 

! Mark Twain, the Story of His Life and Work. By 
Will M. Clemens. San Francisco : The Clemens Pub- 
lishing Co: 1892. 


Book Reviews. 
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adventurous life. The connecting paragraphs are 
loose, and of little or no literary merit. The author 
has not attempted to write from a critical or analyt- 
ical standpoint, and thus the book is chiefly valuable 
as a memorandum of facts. 

It is very doubtful whether the subject of this biog- 
raphy will feel grateful to his namesake for some of 
the stories told about his early days in California and 
Nevada. 


Books Received. 


The Song of America and Columbus. By Kina- 
han Cornwallis. Office of the Datly Jnvestigator : 
New York: 1892. 

Autumn. By Henry D. Thoreau. 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston: 1892. 

France Under the Regency. By James Breck Per- 
kins. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston: 1892. 

Gold Dust. By Emeline Daggett Harvey. The 
Lotus Pub. Co.: Chicago: 1892. 

Nanon. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Co.: Chicago: 1892. 

A Survival of the Fittest. By Louis Bond Mason 
and Norman Elliot. The Nile Pub. Co.: Chicago : 
1892. 

The Speech of Monkeys. 


Houghton, 


The Lotus Pub. 


By R. L. Garner. 


Charles L. Webster & Co: New York: 1892. 
Paddles and Politics Down the 
Poultney Bigelow. 
Chicago: 1892. ‘ 
Songs of Sunrise Lands. By Clinton Scollard. 


Danube. By 


Charles L. Webster & Co.: 


Hougton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston : 1892. 

The Rose of the Alleghanies. Pub. by The Pitts- 
burg News Co.: Pennsylvania: 1892. 

Writings of Christopher Columbus. By Paul 
Leicester Ford. Charles L. Webster & Co.: New 
York : 1892. 

Other Things Being Equal. By Emma Wolf. A. 
C. McClurg & Co.: Chicago.: 1892. 

Mark Twain. By Will M. Clemens. 
ens Pub. Co.: San Francisco: 1892. 

Standard Arithmetic. By Wm. J. Milne, Ph.D., 
LL.D. The American Book Co.: New York ; 1892. 

Mexican and South American Poems. (Spanish 
and English.) Translated by Ernest S. Green and 
Miss H. VonLowenfels. Dodge & Burbeck: San 
Diego, California: 1892. 

Tales of a Garrison Town. 
Eaton and Craven Langstroth Betts. 
Co.: St. Paul, Minn.: 1892. 

Little-Folk Lyrics. By Frank Dempster Sher- 
man. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston: 1892. 

The Tariff Controversy in United States, 1789- 
1833. By Orrin Leslie Elliott. Leland Stanford 
Jr. University: Palo Alto, California: 1892. 


The Clem- 


By Arthur Wentworth 
D. D. Merrill 
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health resorts, and a consultation of the 
map will show that they are located 
almost in the center of population of the 
State, and on the main line of travel 
into the State. San Francisco, Oakland, 
Sacramento, Stockton, Fresno, and the 
cities of the South are all within easy 
reach by rail. 

Byron Springs are essentially an all- 
the-year round resort. In the winter 
months the rainfall is extremely light, 
the average annual fall being eight 
inches. After the early rains the hills 
are covered with flowers, and the many 
beautiful walks and drives in the neigh- 
borhoo' are most enjoyable. The brac- 
ingair from the mountains of Diablo adds 
a healthful zest to all outdoor exercise, 
and makes life at this season a continued 
pleasure. As this is one of the few 
health resorts that keep open through 
the year, we find eastern visitors quite 
numerous at this time. 

Good hunting can be enjoyed at this 
season ; ducks, geese and other game 


Where to Spend Winter. 









either on the hills or in the bottom lands 
adjacent to the San Joaquin. 

The waters of Byron are of a diversi- 
fied character, and effect cures over a 
wide range of human ailments. The 
Natural Hot Salt Springs at this place 
are the only ones in the State, and con- 
tain well-known curative qualities. 

Byron also possesses the only natural 
hot mud or peat baths in California, 
which, taken in conjunction with the hot 
salt baths, have cured hundredsof people 
of rheumatic and other affections. There 
are also sulphur baths of various tem- 
peratures, and iron, sulphur and salt 
drinking springs. 

These many natural advantages, com- 
bined with a commodious hotel of mod- 
ern construction, which is managed with 
a view tO merit the patronage of those 
who appreciate the comforts and con- 
veniences generally found in homes of 
comfort and refinement, present Byron 
at once as the most desirable health 
resort in California. 





FURNITURE. 


For PARLOR, LIBRARY, HALL, DINING- 
ROOM and CHAMBER; also ODD and 
FANCY PIECES of all descriptions. 


Our stock comprises the best makes produced 


in this country, and numerous examples of 


the French. 


Many of the designs are con- 


fined by the makers to us exclusively, and 


cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


W. & J. Sloane & Co. 
641-647 Market Street, 





—~---e=- 
Carpets. 
Furniture. 
Upholstery. 
San Francisco. Window Shades. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 





















Novelties in Fancy Boxes. K Q 
7 NSoag 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF Is ON TO P, 
WHY ? 


- 1st—Because this water is the best that tiows 
between earth and sky. 
ROBERT Ss’ 2d—Because NAPA SODA WATER makes a 
delicious LEMONADE. 
3rd—Because NAPA SODA is a splendid table 
water. 


Corner of Polk and Bush Streets. | 4th—Because NAPA SODA aids digestion. 
5th—Because NAPA SODA is the best thing 
to SOBER UP ON. 


ORDERS BY TELEPHONE PROMPTLY FILLED. When you order NAPA SODA insist on having 
that and no other. 


TELEPHONE No. 2521. TRY IT. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Maillard’s Chocolates 











= New Yost Writing Machine =- 


the residuum of all that’s good, the correction of all that’s bad, in the former productions out of which the 
same great genius has evolved it. 


No. 2 MACHINE. 


It is the only typewriter with direct printing, automatic inking system (discarding ribbon) ; wonderful 
centre guide alignment; velocity touch ; scientific kéyboard ; ease, durability and superb construction. 
Exhaustively tested and widely accepted as the New and Higher Standard. We send free an interesting 


descriptive catalogue on request. Address, 
L. H. CONDON & CO., General Agents, 


Successors to J. P. MIGHELL & CO., 
413 Montgomery St, S. F. 
We carry a complete line of typewriter supplies for all machines, consisting of ribbons, carbons, papers, 
and cabinets. Send for our sample book of papers. Second hand typewriters of all kinds for sale and for 
rent. Catalogues, price lists and samples of work furnished to all interested. 


Wher you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 


















KNABE, HAINES, BUSH & GERTS, 
PIANOS 3% 
SMITH & BARNES, 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos Rented, 


Tuned, Moved or Repaired. 

Knabe.—Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Biilow. Griin- 
feld, and other renowned pianists, the best piano in ex- 
istence. 

Haines.— Celebrated for purityand volume of tone and 
extraordinary durability, and preferred by the world’s 
famous prima donna, A elina Patti. 

Bush & Gerts. —Strictly first-class in every particular, 
and at a very moderate price. It excels many pianos for 
which a much higher price is asked. 

S:erling Organ —Handsome in design, elegantly fin- 
ished, unsurpassed in tone, durable. The price moder- 
ate 

Wilcox & White Self-playing Symphony.—A full 
orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


.s- BANCROFT 


Ss Sr. 








KOHLER & CHASE, 


AGENTS FOR THE 
7+ CELEBRATED « 


BEHR Bros. Pi 
FAR DROS. TF IANO 
Endorsed by 

Xaver Scharwenka 

Dr. Hans Von Buelow 

Conrad Ansorge 

Moritz Moskowski 

And other leading Artists. 


> ae 


Call or send for Catalogue. Pianos sold on easy payment 
it desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





LAWYERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Each member of the following list of attorneys has been recommended as 
thoroughly reliable, and of good standing in his profession. 


San Francisco, California. 


F, A, BERLIN, 420 Montgomery St. 
Henry E. HIGHTON, 528 California St. 
Joun B. Harmon, 405 Montgomery St. 
Fox & KELLOGG, 530 California St. 

F. ALLEYNE ORR, 420 Montgomery St. 


PRINGLE, HAYNE & Boyp, 522 Montgomery St. 
F. R. KING, 530 California St. 

HORACE W. PHILBROOK, 325 Montgomery St 
A. H. Ricketts, Crocker Building. 

CHARLES J. SwIFT, 216 Bush St. 


CHARLES E. WILSON, 420 California St. 





MOSES | G. COBB. 


Attorney-at-Law, Academy of Sciences 
Building, 819 Market Street, Room 5c, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


F. R. KING, 


Attorney and Counselor-at-Law, Office 
530 California Street, Room 1, San Francisco, 
Cal. 





Dr. D. MACLEAN, 
ConsuLTING Puysic1an & SURGEON 


For Obstetrics, and Medical and Surgical Diseases 
of Women. 


Office, St. Ann’s Building, San Francisco, 


Rooms 37 and 38. 
Hours, 1 to 4 and 7 to 8 Pp. M. 





Late of Darwin & Murphy. 
CHAS. B. DARWIN, 


Attorney-at-Law, 636 Clay Street, Rooms 
17, 18 and 19, San Francisco. 


- JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 
( Ex-Judge of the Superior Court ) 


Attorney**Counsellor at Law, 


No. 119 Bush Street, Rooms 5 and 6, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 





T clephone No. 156. 


ee “ROLLINS ELECTROTYPE CO. 
| PLATES| 


FOR 
BOOK & JOB 
WORK. 


STAMPS 


FOR 
mer" 
ETc. 


aNew Tre 


424 4 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 








































When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly,” 


Hours : Sundays excepted 


H. ISAAC JONES, M.D. 


L.R.C.P. E., Etc. 


Week Days, to A. M, to 3:30 P.M. 


Office, 118 Grant Avenue, corner Post Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Special attention paid to Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat and Skin 
Diseases, and Orthopedic Surgery. 


THE CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the hot sea water. 

Tub and Swimming Baths, foot of Mason Street, 

terminus of North Beach car lines. Only 25 
cents. 

Clear, warm sea water. 








JOHN FARNHAM, Proprietor. 
For Barbers, Bakers, Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses, Billiard 
Tables, Brewers, Bookbind- 
ers, Canners, Candy-makers, 
Dyers, Flour Mills, Foundries. 
Laundries, Paper-Hangers, 
Shoe Factories, Stablemen, Tar- 
BUCHANAN BROTH- 

609 Sacramento Street. 


Printers, Painters, 
Roofers, Tanners, Tailors, Etc. 
ERS, Brush Manufacturers, 





OFFICE, BANK and SCHOOL FURNITURE 


"6 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE, 





SINE BANE, OFFICE AND LISBARY FIT-| ¥ 
TINGS, DESES, CHAIRS, ETC. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
—! Upright Cabinet 
FOLDING 
« « BED. 


Numerous Styles. 
Adjustable Cable Sus- 


Guaranteed not to Sag. 


215 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Daas 
OF ALL KINDS. 


OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 


pension Spring. 





—*7 Send for lllustrated Catalogues.ai— 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


PACIFICO COAST. 


UNION CLUB BUILDING, 
Cor. Post and Stockton Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 


AND 


229 SECOND STREET, 
PORTLAND, OR. 








YOU RUIN PHOTOS 


By leaving them rolled up, or keeping them with 
torn edges, 

I make a specialty of Photo and Etching Mount- 
ing and Framing. Special attention oe to Ladies’ 
Christmas Art Work of all kinds. I refer to any of 
our local art dealers as to abilities. 


ROBT. R. HILL, 
724% Market Street, near Kearny. 


KING’S 


OLD BOOK STORE, 


15 Fourth Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Libraries ananeseane 


REMOVAL NOTICE H. H. MOORE, 








Hallett & Davis Co.’s, Boston, 


WM. G. BADGER, 
Francis Bacon, New York, 


Sole Agent for 
° 
W. W. Kimball Co.'s, Chicago, Pianes 


Also W. W. Kimball Co.’s Parlor and Vestry Organs. 
No. 725 Market St., History Building, ground floor, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 
Book and Pamphlet Bindery 


605 MONTGOMERY ST. 








Work Promptly Done at Low Prices. 


FINE AND RARE BOOKS 


No. 543 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Large additions to his Stock have lately been made 
of Old and Rare Volumes, which are offered at a 
small advance on Auction Prices. 


THE TRESTLE BOARD 


A MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE, 





81.00 per annum in advance. 


TRESTLE BOARD ASSOCIATION, 408 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, will send ‘‘OvER- 
LAND MontTHLY” and ‘‘ 7vestle Board": for 


$3.75 per year. 
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OUR SPECIALTY- & OF FINE, ILLUSTRATING. 





See Specimens of Our Engraving in this Publication. 


When you write, please mention 


“The Overland Monthly.” 





St. Matthew’s 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


San Mateo, Cal. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


Rev. ALFRED LEE BREWER, D.D., Rector. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE. 


Open for both sexes with a full corps of teach- 
ers. Full Academic and Coilegiate Courses, 
Conservatory of Music, etc. 
Spring Session opens January 4th, 1893. 
SAMUEL B. MORSE, President, 
Highland Park, Oakland, Cal. 





TRINITY SCHOOL, 


1534 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 


Prepares for 
COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND BUSINESS. 
School Opens January oth, 1893. 
Rev. Dr. E. B. SPAULDING, RECTOR. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country 
seat of Jay Cooke. For circulars apply to Principals. 
Ogontz School, P. O. Ogontz, Montgomery County, 
Pa. 
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PERALTA HALL, BERKELEY, CAL. 
In important respects the best equipped Seminary for Young 


Ladies in America. Term opens August gth. Send for cir- 
cular to Dr. Homer B. SpraGuE, President. 





FIELD SEMINARY, 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, ’CAL. 
Offers opie advantages to those desiring a thorough ed- 
ucation. ll departments in charge of specialists. Native 
teachers in French and German. Special advantages in vocal 
and instrumental music, and in art. Particular attention 
iven to health, general culture. and social training. Build- 
inviting and comfertable. Grounds ample and attractive. 


For Circulars, Address MRS. W. B. HYDE. 
CONVENT OF 


Our lady of the Saered Heart 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Thorough in its Education, Homelike and Beautiful 
in Surroundings. 


For terms, address MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
1584 Webster Street, OAKLAND. 











THE PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


District Schools, Acadamies, Seminaries and Colleges supplied with Teachers. Kindergarten 
Instructors, Private Tutors and Governesses furnished; also Specialists in all branches of Instrue- 
tion, including Music, Drawing, Painting, Ancient and Modern Languagss, Military Tactics, etc. 
None but thoroughly prepared and well qualified Teachers are recommended by this Agency. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS, in sending for Teachers, will please give definite information on the 
following points: Grade of School, Salary, Time of Opening, Length of Term, Certificate 


required, Cost of Board, etc. 


TEACHERS seeking positions will make application upon Blanks specially prepared for the 
purpose, which blanks will be furnished on application inclosing Stamp,) to the Manager. 
MRS. FRED M. CAMPBELL, 
Well known for many years as Deputy Superintendent of Schools in the City of Oakland, and also as Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of California, is the manager of this Agency. 


All communications should be addressed to 


MRS. FRED M. CAMPBELL, MANAGER, 


HISTORY BUILDING, 721 Market Street. 


Pacific Educational Agency, 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Sixteenth Year. Eighteen Professors and Teachers. Every 


home comfort and care. 
thorough advancement. 


Private assistance to rapid and 
Full Academic Course. Ancient 


and Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music 
Drawing and Painting. 
For catalogue or information, address 


1036 VALENCIA STREET, 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
Prinoipal, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When you write, please mention “ The Ovevland Monthly.” 
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ESTABLISHED 1858. 


W. K. VANDERSLICE & CO. 


MANUFACTURING 





DIAMOND 


importers. Jewelers and Silversmiths. 


- Sterling Silverware suitable for Gifts and Wedding Presents. 


EXCLUSIVELY FINE PLATE & CUTLERY. 


The largest and most complete assortment of Leather Goods in the City. 


Tortoise and Amber Shell Hair Pins in the newest and latest designs. 


PRECIOUS STONES MOUNTED TO ORDER IN SPECIAL DESIGNS, 


436 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 














~ — GOODYEAR’S 
AN FRANCI 
MAGK 


Keal Estate Investments 


© ee 


THOMAS MAGEE 
Real Estate Agent 


Editor and Publisher of the 
‘*Real Estate Circular’’ since 1865. 


MONTGOMERY 
2 O STREET 


These Garments are perfectly Waterproof, and can 


Makes investments be worn in place of overcoats or outside wraps, 


For Buyers, and Sells all FosyeehRubher.s 
AGENTS, “ SAN FRANCISCO. 


kinds of City Property 
577 and 579 MARKET STREET. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 



































ESTABLISHED, 1858. 


CUTTING PACKING CO. 


SALMON PACKERS 


Packers of 
the 


* COCKTAIL,” 
“ Pacific Coast,” 
* ARCTIC,” 
e., “NAHA BAY ” 


ioe: 


hts Brands of Salmon. 


CUTTING 
Fruit Packing Company 


Manufacturers of All Varieties of 


California Hermetically Sealed Goods, 


Factories at San Francisco, Colton and 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Offices, 123-125 Market St., San Francisco,Cal., U.S.A. 








I have 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


‘The Best Cough Syrup. [ta 
3 Tastes Good. Use in time, 9 
ry Sold by Druggists. = 


CONSUMPTION 


been cured 
entirely of 
consumption by the use of 
Piso’s Cure. The doctor 
said I could not live till 


Fall. 


ago. Now I am well and 


That was one year 


hearty, and able to do a 
hard day's work ---- Mrs. 
Laura E. Patterson, New- 


ton, Iowa, June 20, 1892. 


When you write, please mention “ 
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| the trade marks, and 


Ask your doctor what hap- 
pens to cod-liver oil when it 
gets inside of you. 

He will say it is shaken 
and broken up into tiny 
drops, becomes an emulsion: 
there are other changes, but 
this is the first. 

He will tell you also that 
it is economy to take the oil 
broken up, as it is in Scott's 
Emulsion, rather than _bur- 
den yourself with this work, 
You skip the taste too. 

Let us send you an inter- 
esting book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING; free. 

Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 
30 





LOWELL 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have 
been acknowledged by all to be 


THE 
BEST 


These goods are invariably full width, and may 
e had in a large variety of designs, which for tech- 


The LOWELL 
INGR'AINS are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the Unit- 
ed States Court de 
cided to be a valid 
trade mark. Thestick 
is in two solid pieces, 
with the name of the 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 
stamped within. 
BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


The word 
“LOWELL” AP- 
PEARS IN OAPI- 
TAL LETTERS in 
the back of Lowell, 
Wilton, and Body 
Brussels at every re- 
peat of the pattern. 


Look Oarefully to 


be sure you get the 
genuine 
LOWELL 
OARPETS. 


‘nique and coloring are unequaled, rendering them 
especially appropriate for artistic homes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


CARPETS 


The Overland Monty. - 





